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NEGRO 


The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Many of our numbers kings 

are like Robin Hoods of old. 
often turning their wages of sin 
into useful enterprises for the poor 


THE WAGES OF SIN 
ARE NOT ALWAYS DEATH 


BY LANGSTON HUGHES 


HEN I went back to my home 
W town, Cleveland, during the 

depression I found that some 
of the brightest of my schoolmates 
had become bankers—number bank- 
ets. Certain colored fellow students 
of the 20’s had turned into the black 
financiers of the 30’s. Meanwhile I 
had written a half dozen books, ac- 
quired a literary reputation, and been 
around the world as a writer—but I 
had barely enough money to buy a 
ticket home from New York. These 
young men had Packards and Cadil- 


LANGSTON HUGHES is a poet, au- 
thor and playwright. His latest book of 
poetry, Montage Of A Dream Deferred, 
was published last spring. 
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lacs, fine homes and servants. I had 


— lived within the law. They lived out- 


side the law—and well. 

In many countries where I had 
been—Cuba, Mexico, France—it was 
not legally wrong to gamble. Lotter- 
ics, betting, and other forms of gam- 
bling are controlled there by the 
state, regulated by the police, and 
taxed for the benefit of the people. 
In our rather hypocritical setup, gam- 
bling is permitted by a state that 
winks its legal eye while legislators, 
city councilmen, and police collect 
graft. The people play but the public 
treasury is not paid. Gangsters and 
grafters here make the big money 
that in many other lands goes instead 
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to the state. With us only pazri- 
mutuel betting at the track is legal— 
which does not make too much sense. 
If it is legal to gamble at a track, 
why should it not be legal to do so at 
the corner, or at home, or wherever 
it is convenient? 

I did not see any Negro tellers in 
the legal banks in Cleveland when | 
returned, nor colored bookkeepers or 
clerks. In fact, thousands of Negroes 
had no jobs at all there during the 
depression. But my former classmates 
who had become involved in numbers 
lived well. They told me quite frank- 
ly that between the color line and the 
economic slump, the only way they 
could figure out how to live decently 
was by getting into ‘‘the racket.” 

“The only way for a colored man 
to be a banker,” they said, ‘‘is to bank 
numbers.” 

When I went on to Chicago and 
Detroit, I found that some of the 
brightest young Negroes there were 
involved in the digits that came from 
the stock exchange—but had for 
them nothing to do with stocks. And 
the tie-up between men in the num- 
bers and men in politics was even 
more open in western cities than in 
Cleveland and New York. And there 
seemed to be even more Negroes 
making sizable incomes in the West 
from “the rackets’ than in the East. 
In the 30’s almost all had their homes 
paid for. In the 40’s they had, many 
of them, acquired flourishing legit 
mate businesses “to absorb income 
taxes” and to furnish “a front.’ 
Some of these businesses were of the 
sort sorely needed in Negro commu: 
nities—really good restaurants, really 
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entertaining nightclubs with headline 
talent. 

The more I looked upon the wages 
of sin, the more I saw those wages 
being turned into useful enterprises 
for the Negro public. One young 
Negro in numbers told me, ‘In this 
country they won't let us get into au- 
tomobiles, steel, or any other phase 
of American big business. Where 
else or how else can a black man make 
the money we make—except in num- 
bers? Folks like to play numbers. It 
is no crime to gamble two dollars, or 
$200, or $2000 at the track. Why 
should it be wrong for a poor man 
to risk a nickel or dime on a digit at 
home? The politicians and the police, 
who make the laws and are supposed 
to enforce the laws, don’t care as long 
as they get their share. So what's 
wrong with it?” 

It proved too lucrative—that is 
what became wrong with it. White 
racketeers moved in on Negro areas 
and took the big play away from Ne- 
gto bankers in most cities. White pol- 
iticians played ball with the white 
racketeers. Now almost everywhere 
the same racial forces that bar Ne- 
groes out of automobiles or steel, 
have reduced the black numbers men 
to small time operators. The same 
old cry echoes through the rackets in 
the Black Belts, ‘The white men 
don't want us to have a thing!” 

But for a decade or more, Negroes 
did pretty well. From numbers in the 
20's in New York, Casper Holstein 
is reputed to have made millions. 
Certainly he did many good things 
with his money. He built some of the 
first really modern apartment houses 
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for Negro tenants in Harlem. He 
helped any number of young Negroes 
through college. He gave money for 
the Opportunity Literary Awards 
through the Urban League. The first 
poetry prize I ever received came 
from funds put up by Casper Hol- 
stein for the Opportunity Awards. 
In another time in a more democratic 
land Casper Holstein might have 
been a great legitimate financier and 
a patron of the opera like Otto Kahn 
or J. P. Morgan. But Holstein was 
colored. 

According to authorities on the or- 
igins of great American fortunes, our 
famous white “robber barons’ of the 
past did not always come by their 
wealth gently or ethically. One of the 
venerable names in American states- 
manship, of distinguished family lin- 
eage, based an honorable career on 
inherited wealth alleged to have its 
roots in a great-grandparent’s trading 
in opium between the Orient and the 
West. Another fabulous American 
fortune allegedly came from double 
dealing during the Civil War—-sell- 
ing munitions and supplies both to 
the Union and the Rebel Armies. Not 
all the solid names today in Brad- 
street and Dun, nor all the fashion- 
able skirts that sweep through Soci- 
ety’s Blue Book are free of the dirty 
mud of ill-gotten gains. But without 
much of their money American art 
and culture, from the Metropolitan 
Museum to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, would be poor indeed. 

Some American Negroes whose in- 
comes did not come from socially- 
approved sources have, nevertheless, 
sometimes used large portions of their 
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monies for socially-worthy or cultur- 
ally-valuable purposes. New Yorkers 
familiar with the theatre and concert 
field, during and after the “Negro 
Renaissance’ of the 20's, can tell of 
several careers whose beginnings are 
rooted in the nickels and dimes of 
the numbers. It is no secret in Har- 
lem that at least two very famous 
American musical stars were helped 
to study abroad and to gain eventual 
fame by relatives in the ‘what are 
you playing today’ rackets. The 
wages of sin for them became song. 

In a midwestern city for more 
than a decade now one of the most 
generous contributors to social and 
civic activities has been a Negro num- 
bers banker. Hundreds of poor chil- 
dren have benefited by his contribu- 
tions. Dozens of young artists, white 
and Negro, have been helped by this 
man without ever knowing who he is. 
Quietly anonymous in his benefac- 
tions, only a few people are aware 
that many of the nickels and dimes 
played in numbers in the Negro sec- 
tion of this city come back to the 
community in the form of summer 
camps for kids, art shows, dental sup- 
plies for settlement house clinics, or 
uniforms for playground baseball 
teains. 

In another city where Negroes for- 
merly had no decent hotels and where 
they were not welcome at the white 
hotels, numbers money financed new 
inns for colored travellers that com- 
pare well with any in the country for 
any race. In- yet another city that I 
know of, a border town, among the 


most solid donors to the work of the 
leading social organizations in the 
Negro community from the Y.M.C.A, 
to the Urban League are the men who 
have made their money from num- 
bers. Boys and girls who cannot swim 
in “white” pools in that city have a 
pool in which to swim. In a sense, 
here the wages of sin have on hot 
summer days given children the wa- 
ter of life. 

Many such Robin Hood benefac- 
tions are not generally known to the 
public outside the immediate com- 
munities in which they take place. 
But when the income tax man clamps 
down, or the Crime Committees and 
grand juries start investigating, or the 
politicians suddenly become puritan- 
ical, then the papers may blaze a Ne- 
gto numbers man’s name across the 
headlines in an unsavory way. Nat- 
urally, he will get no credit for the 
good he may have done. Yet even in 
the rackets, as the Kefauver probe 
proved, no Negroes in America have 
been permitted to get far enough to 
be really important. Nevertheless, 
many have made enough from figures 
in one way or other—policy, bolito, 
one figure or three—to ride fine, live 
fine, and contribute generously to the 
delight of social service fund raisers, 
community chests, and politicians. 

When some poor but law-abiding 
young man sees these wealthy num- 
bers bankers riding by on fine rubber, 
he might murmur, “The wages of sin 
are death.’ Although he could well 
add in bewilderment, ‘But it doesn't 
look like it.” 
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“We wanted a baby,” writes this white mother, 


“and Su-Lin needed a home, 
so we adopted her.” 


WHY WE ADOPTED 
A NEGRO CHILD 


BY LYNETTE COLBERT 


OR seven years people have been 

asking how we, a white couple, 

happened to adopt a Negro child. 
And for seven years we have been 
telling them that we adopted our 
little daughter, Su-Lin, for the same 
reason and in the same way that we 
adopted our young son, Ricky. It 
seemed very natural to us. We were 
adoptive parents and she was an 
adoptive child. This is an over-sim- 
plication to most of our questioners, 
but boiled down to the basic roots 
that is the answer. 

Then why, after seven years, when 
some of those who asked have wanted 
to publish our story and we have re- 
fused, are we now writing it our- 
selves? Probably because the editor 
of NeGrRo Dicest has been more 
persistent and has partially convinced 
us that telling our experiences may 
mean a great deal to others who may 
want to adopt a child and feel as we 


. did that there is too much emphasis 


placed on “matching” of national 
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and racial backgrounds instead of 
matching childless parents with extra 
love to parentless children who need 
that love. 

We are an average American fam- 
ily living in a suburb of a large East- 
ern city. My husband, Horton, is a 
minister and the director of the De- 
partment of Education in the Univer- 
salist Church of America. I am a 
social worker. Our daughter, Caro- 
lyn, was eight when we adopted the 
two younger children. 

Su-Lin was born in a northern 
state. Her natural father was an ad- 
mixture of Negro, Indian and white. 
Her natural mother’s background was 
Scandinavian. Ricky is of Scotch- 
frish ancestry and hails from the 
deep south. 

When we made known our inten- 
tions to adopt Su-Lin, objections were 
raised on all sides. How would our 
own daughter feel about a sister of 
such mixed heritage? That one Caro- 
lyn could answer for herself and did. 
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She had grown up surrounded by our 
friends and hers which were from 
many racial groups. She saw no rea- 
son why her sister shouldn’t be taken 
from any one of them. 

' The question of how a Negro child 
would meet discrimination coming 
from a white home was also raised. 
We answered that a Negro child had 
to meet discrimination in this coun- 
try coming from any home. All we 
could hope to do was to love her 
enough to give her some measure of 
personal security. 

Within the agency from which we 
finally secured our little girl, there 
were divided opinions, some of the 
social workers throwing their weight 
toward the placement, others against. 
Both white and Negro workers were 
consulted and they were also divided, 
as were our friends. 

How would the church which em- 
ployed us feel? That was easy. The 
Universalist Church has always had 
a clear faith in the worth of every 
individual. Our church would back 
us, and did. 

Were we taking this child as a 
“cause?’’ The answer to this was the 
same. We obviously must consider 
her mixed heritage since it was loom- 
ing so large to so many, but to us she 
was a baby who needed a home and 
we were a home which needed a baby. 

Horton and I were married almost 
27 years ago when we were very 
young and very much in love. We 
were convinced that we wanted a 
sizable family, several children of 
both sexes, and never doubted that 
we should have them. We felt that 
secure and worthwhile 


the most 


adults came from families where as 
children they had grown up knowing 
that they were wanted and loved and 
that their parents loved each other. 

Many of the ideas we had in those 
years have been modified and 
changed, but we still feel that these 
are the most important factors in any 
child’s life—to be wanted and loved 
and to know his parents love him. 
We were both in college and we went 
on to graduate school together, still 
wanting children and not having 
them. Finally, after ten years Carolyn 
was born and that was wonderful, but 
we wanted more. 

A minister’s family is seldom in 
the upper brackets financially and 
ours was no exception. We were 
willing to lower our number to four 
or five but still felt no child could 
be quite as happy brought up alone as 
they could with sisters and brothers. 
So we began to think of adoption. 
We had been living in California for 
several years and planned to apply 
there, but about this time we were 
called to a church in the Middle 
West. 

As soon as we had established resi- 
dence we made application to the 
state agency for a child. Almost at 
once we hit our first snag. We were 
asked to state our preference as to 
nationality background. When we 
said we had none we were told that 
since both of us were predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon we must naturally want 
to adopt a child whose background 
was the same. We felt this did not 
logically follow. In fact, when 
pressed we asked if some of the con- 
fusion and chaos in the world today 
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wasn't the direct result of this sep- 
aration theory on a large scale. In 
spite of this initial disagreement our 
home was studied and in due course 
we were notified that it had been ap- 
proved as an adoptive home for one 
or two children. So we waited hope- 
fully for the agency to find a child or 
children for us. 

We continued to wait for another 
two years, with Carolyn, who was 
now eight years old, becoming more 
and more impatient at the delay. 
About this time I heard about Su-Lin. 
She was three months old and the 
social worker who was handling her 
referral to an adoptive agency felt 
that she was a very adoptive baby. 
She planned to refer her for place- 
ment to the agency which held our 
application. I talked it over with my 
husband and then we decided /to 
apply for this particular child. 

Began a landslide of controversy 
which became more and more bitter 
as weeks and finally months passed. 
The decision of the agency seemed to 
be a decided ‘“‘no”’ and we were al- 
most discouraged. About that time 
we had a letter from a close friend 
who was working in the deep South. 
She had been doing psychological 
testing of children who were waiting 
for adoptive placements. She was 
very impressed with a 16-months-old 
little boy and felt we might be inter- 
ested. We were. The possibility of 
getting Su-Lin was remote but if we 
should be able to get this little boy 
and Su-Lin, we'd have two children 
of very nearly the same age and that, 
we felt, would be good. We wrote 
her saying we were much interested 
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ohn R. 
Su-Lin and Ricky 


in the history of the boy and would 
like to go further. 

Things sometimes happen with al- 
most miraculous suddenness. In July, 
1944, when we were trying to tell 
ourselves that we would try to go on 
with our work without too much out- 
ward disappointment over our small 
family, we received a phone call from 
the agency. Su-Lin was to be placed 
in our home. That same day the mail 
brought a letter from the South. Our 
son Ricky was ready when we could 
come down for him. 

Legally, Su-Lin and Ricky have 
been ours for somewhat less than 
seven years now. They both know 
that they are adopted. They both 
know that they are loved. 

Su-Lin also knows that she is col- 
ored. Because we often have friends 
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of many races and nationalities in our 
home, she, like our other children, is 
better able to meet the frequent ref- 
erences of unthinking and sometimes 
malicious persons. At school and 
among the children of the neighbor- 
hood, Su-Lin has met with complete 
acceptance. Where we now live, all 
of her playmates are white, but we 
hope to soon move to a part of town 
where there are other Negro children 
as well as children of other national- 
ities. We don’t want her ever to feel 
that she is different. 

Carolyn is a very proud big sister. 
Su-Lin and Ricky get along like most 
sisters and brothers, always tussling 
and teasing, but let an outsider inter- 
fere and they immediately become 
fighting loyal. 

We do not worry about our chil- 


The Pause That Distresses 


dren getting along with each other 
or with other youngsters. Children 
have no prejudices save those copied 
from their elders. Occasionally some 
adult will say something that makes 
it difficult for us to restrain ourselves, 
but we do restrain ourselves and hide 
our feelings, for we do not want Su- 
Lin to harbor feelings of hate and 
bitterness. On the other hand neither 
do we want her to grow up accepting 
rebuffs and prejudices. 

She is now eight, and Ricky is al- 
most nine. Carolyn is 17. We find 
it hard to explain to people why we 
adopted the two youngest children, 
as strange as if they asked us why we 
had Carolyn. Each of them is a dis- 
tinct and different person, but all 
have one thing in common—the 
knowledge of our love for them. 


MISCHA ELMAN, the violinist, was describing a time he played 
at a reception, and he said, “For an urchin of seven, as I was at that 
time, I flatter myself I rattled off Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata 
finely. The Sonata has in it several long and impressive rests. In 
one of these rests a motherly old lady leaned forward, patted my 
shoulder and said, ‘Play something you know, dear.’ ”’ 

Marie Brewer, Magazine Digest 
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« Do You Remember & 


ANDY RAZAF 


E penned lyrical masterpieces 
to match melodies of the late 
famed Thomas “‘Fats’’ Waller 

during the gay era of the Roaring 
20's when the rotund piano stylist 
was grinding out his best in songs. 
Lyrics of the energetic little man of 
the omnipresent cigar and briefcase 
have been cornbined with the works 
of many other composers of songs. 
Magician at creating words to fit 
thythm, he put lyrics to no less than 
2000 popular songs, some 200 of 
which became big hits. So prolific 
and uncanny was his artistry as a 
lyricist that he became one of the first 
Negroes to rate among the nation’s 
top songwriters. 

Today, at 55 and though confined 
to his swanky Los Angeles home by 
an illness which has paralyzed his 
legs, Andy Razaf still can draw rea- 
sonable recognition as a creator of 
songs. He has not allowed the handi- 
cap to keep him from producing 
music. Recently when struggling with 
a fever of 105 and in a near delirium, 
he somehow mustered enough energy 
to pen lyrics to a song that stands a 
good chance of ending up on the hit 
parade. The tune, labeled A Magic 
Refuge Is A Song, is the melodic 
work of white composer Johnny 
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Finke, Razaf's current partner in 
songs. 

Razaf's most productive years as a 
songwriter were probably those dur- 
ing which he worked with Fats Wal- 
ler. As a team, he and the affable 
“Two Tons of Rhythm” composed a 
batch of tunes which are now con- 
sidered standard favorites. 

The team of Waller and Razaf was 
uncommonly fast in production. Once 
pushed for time to produce music for 
a Connie’s Inn show in New York, 
the pair created three red hot ditties 
within two hours. One of those 
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tunes was Honeysuckle Rose. 

Razaf has been writing lyrics since 
he first tried his hand at the art as a 
teen-aged elevator operator in his 
native Washington, D.C. His first 
professional song was a rhythmical 
bit he did back in 1913 called Balti- 
mo. He has been scoring with lyrical 
gems ever since. 

Amazing has been Razaf’s success 
as a songwriter, considering that he 
does not come of musical heritage. 
His father was an American Negro 
consultate to Madagascar, his mother 
a Madagascan. His real name is 
Andreamenentania Paul Razafinkerie- 
fo but he shortened it because it was 
too much of a tongue twister. 

Over Razaf’s long and productive 
career as a composer, he has penned 
a collection of tunes that reads like 
an all-time hit parade. His creations, 
beside the standards he did with Fats 
Waller, include such well-known 
favorites as Ain’t Misbehavin’, Mem- 
ories of You, In the Mood, Make 
Believe Ballroom, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, Stompin’ at the Savoy, That's 
What I Like About The South, 
S’posin’ and I’m Gonna Move on the 
Outskirts of Town. 

Razaf has not limited his work to 
popular songs. To his credit can be 
counted a number of patriotic tunes 
done for war bond drives or soldier 
morale. He wrote lyrics for the mel- 
ody of talented Negro composer J. C. 
Johnson on A Yankee Doodle Tan, 


a ditty which some experts say is the 
“most sensational and stirring song 
ever dedicated to the Negro in the 
armed services of America.” 

Razaf's rich creativeness with 
lyrics has brought him wide respect 
from the men of his profession. He 
is now one of the ranking figures in 
ASCAP (American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers). 

For his good fortune with songs, 
Razaf feels grateful to a number of 
people. Among them are his wife, 
Dorothy, a capable pianist whom he 
calls “an inspiring mate always,” 
and all the fellows who have worked 
with him as co-writers on tunes 
(James P. and J. C. Johnson, Henry 
Creamer, Paul Denniker, J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson, Waller and Finke). 
Declares he, ‘Without them and 
ASCAP I could not have gotten 
where I am today.” 

The house where Razaf now recup- 
erates on Los Angeles’ fashionable 
Country Club Drive (just a block 
away from the home of singer Ar- 
thur Lee Simpkins) is something of 
a shrine to his musical genius. In his 
bedroom is the old piano upon which 
he and Fats Waller composed many 
catchy tunes. Around the walls of 
the living room are reproduced cov- 
ers from music sheets of his biggest 
hits and autographed photos of fam- 
ous personalities who admire or ad- 
mired him like Rudy Vallee and Russ 
Columbo. 
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Improved social and economic conditions in the South 


are luring North-bound Negro migrants to 


large industrial cities in the South 


ARE NEGROES RETURNING 
TO DIXIE? 


Reprinted from U.S. News & World Report 


HINGS are looking up for the 
Negro in the South. As a rule 
he has a chance to improve him- 
self. He is running into less dis- 
crimination. And, most important, 
he is far less inclined to leave his 
homeland to try his luck in the North. 

The Negro’s changed position has 
significance for the North as well as 
the South. Northern factories, tool- 
ing up now for arms production, can- 
not count on recruiting labor from 
the Negro population in the South 
to the extent that Northern industry 
did in the last war. On the other 
hand, Northern cities with crowded 
Negro residential districts can expect 
to avoid any large increases in con- 
gestion. 

What's happened in the South is 
that the area is in the middle of an 
industrial boom. New factories are 
sprouting up and old plants are ex- 
panding. That makes jobs, and a 
good many of these new jobs are be- 
ing filled by Negroes. That, in turn, 
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makes for more contentment. The 
South has little surplus labor to be 
sent anywhere outside the South. 

Negro migration has not stopped, 
but it has shifted direction and has 
slowed down. Indications are that 
the movement from farm to city is 
only about a fourth as large as during 
World War II, but that still means 
that thousands of Negroes are leaving 
farms, where they find living condi- 
tions hard, for jobs in cities. The big 
difference is that, instead of going to 
Detroit or Chicago, Akron or Cleve- 
land, they now go to Southern cities 
and settle there. 

From the Mississippi Delta coun- 
try they stream into Memphis, Tenn., 
or Little Rock, Ark., and there they 
tend to stop. The same movement is 
going on from Alabama farms to 
Birmingham and Bessemer; from 
Georgia farms to Atlanta and Au- 
gusta; from South Carolina to jobs in 
Charlotte, Durham, Greensboro or 
Winston-Salem in North Carolina. 
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Griff Davis 
Many Negroes in the South 
now held skilled jobs 
No longer do they tarry briefly and 
then move North, as they did during 
war days. Today more and more Ne- 
groes are content to remain in the 
South. Those who still go North are 
chiefly from eastern North Carolina 
and other nonindustrial areas. They 
head for Eastern centers such as 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia 

and New York. 

Not only can Negroes find jobs in 
the South, but the pay appears to be 
satisfactory. The chief wartime mag- 
net that drew the Negro farm worker 
to the North was the difference be- 
tween the 45 cents an hour he earned 
on the farm and the $1 or more an 
hour he could get in Detroit. That 
attracted an estimated million or more 
workers from South to North during 
World War II. The migration drew 
off almost all of the natural increase 
in Negro population that would have 
taken place in the South during the 
last ten years. 
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Now Negro workers in Southern 
plants ordinarily make well above $1 
an hour and frequently put in over- 
time at premium pay. They still prob- 
ably could make more money in 
Northern centers, but Southern pay 
scales, plus lower costs of living, seem 
to satisfy them. Negro leaders in 
Memphis note that the migration 
from that city to the North actually 
is below normal today. 

Opportunity, too, is widening for 
the Negro. The old race barriers that 
held Negroes to unskilled and menial 
jobs are breaking down. Factory jobs 
that used to be confined to white 
workers increasingly are thrown open 
to Negroes. In Memphis, a large pro- 
portion of Negroes is employed in 
farm machinery and tire plants. Ne- 
gro workers now are found through- 
out the South in steel mills, coal 
mines, cigarette factories, aluminum 
plants, foundries, pulp and_ paper 
mills, and chemical plants. Many of 
them hold skilled jobs. Even in the 
traditionally all-white textile plants 
and garment factories a beginning 1s 
being made in Negro employment. 

A growing labor scarcity is a big 
reason why the color line is breaking 
down in Southern industry. When 
an employer needs to add workers, 
the fact that Negroes are available 
gives them a big leverage. There are 
also a lot of voluntary programs that 
foster hiring and promotion on a 
merit basis, without regard to color. 
Those programs are backed by many 
employers, some labor unions and 
such organizations as the National 
Urban League, the Southern Regional 
Council and the American Friends 
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Service Committee. Negroes are as- 
sured of a chance to work in the new 
$600-million atomic-energy plant to 
be built in South Carolina and already 
some of them are appearing in nearby 
Augusta, Ga., looking for jobs that 
are not yet available. 

Rights and privileges of the Negro 
also are improving. This is another 
important factor that persuades the 
Negro to remain in the South. The 
whole drift of events seems to be to- 
ward more freedom for the Southern 
Negro. Negroes are using the courts 
more often, and with more success; 
Southern newspapers that once either 
ignored the Negro or played up only 
his crimes, now publish general news 
of interest to Negroes. More Negroes 
are voting, although there are still 
plenty of counties where no Negro 
has cast a ballot in 50 years. 

Lynchings are rare. Other forms of 
violence against the Negro also are 
decreasing. The recent bombing and 
burning of Negro homes in Birming- 
ham, in a struggle over housing seg- 
tegation, was an exception rather than 
the rule. In general, the South ap- 
pears to be building decidedly more 
peaceable and courteous relations be- 
tween the races. 

In education, particularly, the strict 
segregationists are yielding ground 
right and left, partly in response to 
court decisions and partly in hurried 
anticipation of them. Negroes are 
rapidly gaining admission to gradu- 
ate schools, and, in Kentucky, a bor- 
der State, they have made a‘start in 
undergraduate colleges. If the courts 
upset segregation in a case involving 
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lower schools in South Carolina, there 
will not be much legal support left 
for segregated education. If that 
should happen, however, the South 
looks for a marked upsurge of resist- 
ance and friction between Negroes 
and white people. 

The color bar is also being dropped 
in a number of professional organiza- 
tions. Social workers now admit 
Negroes to membership in their soci- 
eties in all Southern States. In sev- 
eral States, Negroes are admitted into 
nursing and legal organizations and 
in a few areas medical societies are 
starting to admit those few Negroes 
who have had a chance to study medi- 
cine. 

Improvement in the Negro’s posi- 
tion, in fact, is leading to some re- 
verse migration—from the North 
back to the South. Some of the earlier 
migrants, fed up with the fierce com- 
petition of Negro life in the North 
and with crowding in such areas as 
Harlem in New York and Chicago's 
South Side, are drifting back South to 
buy a little land or to operate service 
stations, grocery stores and beer 
parlors. 

Other Negro families, living now 
in the North, often send their chil- 
dren South to be educated inexpen- 
sively in Negro colleges. Some of 
these students remain there to teach, 
engage in farm-extension work or to 
enter social-service work. Some skilled 
Negro workers also return South 
when their Northern employers open 
Southern branch factories. 
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in the movie, Lost Boundaries 


Hollywood star Mel Ferrer is often mistaken for a Negro 
as a result of his role as the passing doctor 


He Passed As A Negro 


BY AL WEISMAN 


U. HAD been a tough, rugged day, 
even for the veteran actor and 

director, Mel Ferrer. Ten nerve- 
wracking, exhausting hours before 
the movie cameras, relieved only by 
the occasional luxury of holding 
glamorous Marlene Dietrich in his 
arms. But as exciting as making love 
to the beautiful Marlene might be, 
Ferrer was still a tense and tired man 
at the end of the day, desperately 
in need of relaxation. 

As he often does when he’s in 
such a mood, the tall, slim, dark- 
haired Ferrer drifted over to the 
Palladium in Hollywood to listen and 
dance to some hot jazz music, which 
usually eases his weariness like a 
glass of hot milk for a youngster. 

But instead of relaxation in the 
darkened dance hall Ferrer was to 
find himself involved in a tense situa- 
tion which gave him quite an emo- 
tional shock and though it took place 
months ago it still haunts him even 
today. 

As Ferrer recalls the scene, he had 
been in the dance hall about 30 
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minutes when he first noticed the 
young man. He was neatly dressed, 
in his late 20’s, dark-haired, of me- 
dium build and with a grim face. He 
seemed to be following Ferrer, star- 
ing at the actor with dark, brooding 
eyes. At first Ferrer thought he 
might be just another movie fan who 
was staring out of curiosity. But the 
unsmiling face, the brooding eyes in- 
dicated he had something on_ his 
mind. 

Finally the young man approached 
Ferrer. For a moment he stood in 
front of the actor. Then, in a quiet 
voice, he asked, 

“You're Mel Ferrer, aren't you?” 

The handsome movie star nodded, 
smiled and waited for him to go on. 
The young man was under great 
stress, clenching and unclenching his 
fists nervously. Then, he blurted out, 
passing, too!” 

For a couple of seconds, says Fer- 
rer, he didn’t quite get the point. It 
had been almost three years since he 
had played in the movie, Lost Bound- 
aries, in which he had taken the 
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part of a Negro physician who had 
been passing. But then what the 
young man had said and the way he 
said it hit Ferrer. He had recognized 
him from the movie and had been 
thinking of the picture and that he 
had in the actor a sympathetic listener 
to a problem that had been torturing 
him. 

Then began a most painful expe- 
rience for the actor. ‘Like a faucet 
that had been turned on suddenly 
this young man began to pour out the 
torment and the stress he had been 
living under and that had almost 
wrecked him,” said Ferrer. ‘In a 
tense voice he told me of how he had 
gone back and forth over these ‘Lost 
Boundaries’ three or four times, of 
how he couldn’t make up his mind 
whether to pass permanently or not, 
that he regarded passing as decep- 
tion but at the same time recognized 
that in doing so he could live the 
normal life he was entitled to in this 
country. He ended by saying that 
my approach to the problem in the 
movie had made a great deal of sense 
to him, that the picture had given 
him answers to some of the problems 
that had been plaguing him as he 
tried to make up his mind on the 
subject of passing and that he thought 
someone should tell me how much 
he and others in the same position 
appreciated the sympathetic manner 
in which I and the others had ap- 
proached this tragic social problem in 
the film.” 

Ferrer paused, his thin sensitive 
face drawn in slight pain as he re- 
called this encounter with this tor- 
mented young man in the dance hall. 
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_ said Ferrer a moment later. 


He stared out of the window of his 
tiny Beverly Hills office where he, 
Gregory Peck and Dorothy McGuire 
headquartered as they planned the 
plays for their LaJolla, California, 
playhouse. 

“Of course, every actor likes to 
know that he has achieved true and 
complete identity with the role he 
has to portray on the screen or stage,” 
“But I 
guess I'll never forget that boy’s face 
as he tried to find an answer to his 
problem, an answer I couldn't give 
him.” 

The 34-year-old actor-director-pro- 
ducer, a Princeton graduate who, by 
the way, is no relation to José Ferrer, 
has grown slightly bitter as a result 
of some of his experiences with his 
fellow-citizens since he made Lost 
Boundaries. 

‘Look what happened to my sister, 
Terry Ferrer, an associate editor of 
Newsweek,” he exclaimed. “Terry 
was scheduled to deliver a commence- 
ment speech at an exclusive boys’ 
school in the East. A week before 
the lecture date she was notified by 
the school that the engagement was 
canceled because they'd ‘discovered 
she was a Negro,’ basing their as- 
sumption on my part in Lost Bound- 
aries. Terry was just as relieved 
about their ‘discovery’ as they were, 
for, ‘as she wrote later, ‘If it hadn't 
been for you, brother dear, I might 
have been caught in the midst of 
those intolerant, discriminating little 
brats.’ 

Ferrer says he has felt the sharp 
change in atmosphere when he enters 
a room, the same sensitive feeling 
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that creeps across a Negro’s body; 
he has had people come up to him, 
throw their arms around his shoul- 
ders and say, in that unforgivable, 
condescending air, ‘Mel, you were 
terrific in Lost Boundaries,’ but all 
the time they were looking over their 
shoulder to see if they were being 
watched. 

When people have wondered aloud 

whether he is really a Negro, Ferrer 
usually says, “Yes, I have about a 
16th Negro blood in me, but it’s not 
very noticeable.”” There follows that 
same condescending look, as if they 
wanted to say, “We suspected it all 
along, Mel, but that’s all right with 
us. 
While these episodes have quite 
naturally infuriated the serious, in- 
telligent and sensitive Ferrer, he has 
had some pleasant experiences which 
have balanced the ledger. The re- 
marks of approbation from Negroes, 
for instance, who keep telling him 
that he was quite convincing in the 
role of the Negro doctor, have served 
as a peg of assurance for the actor. 
“I have always been self-conscious 
about having played this part,” he 
says. ‘‘I have always felt that, ideal- 
ly, a Negro should have had it, and 
not an actor playing a role.” 

The whole experience of playing 
in Lost Boundaries—uap to and in- 
cluding the slights he has suffered 
because people thought he was a 
Negro—has been most gratifying to 
Ferrer. 

For all of this he feels particularly 
indebted to a girl whom he hadn't 
met before going into the picture. 
Her name is Shirlee Weingarten, who 


served as casting director for Louis 
DeRochemont, who produced Lost 
Boundaries. 

Ferrer was in Hollywood in the 
spring of 1948 when he heard of De- 
Rochemont’s plan to produce the film. 
He was under contract to David O. 
Selznick as a director at the time but 
he wasn’t doing much directing. In 
fact, he was devoting most of his 
time to convincing Selznick and any 
other Hollywood movie makers who 
would listen to produce films depict- 
ing the Negro in his true light, not 
the usual Uncle Tomisms they were 
casting him in, such as butlers, gar- 
deners, maids, etc. 

“T particularly wanted Selznick to 
let me direct a movie based on the 
book and play, Strange Fruit,’ said 
Ferrer with a sardonic grin. “I had 
played the lead in the Broadway play 
of Lillian Smith’s book and was con- 
vinced it would play much better as 
a movie. I even thought we could 
film it down south, surrounded by 
state troopers, jamming it down 
those bigoted southerners’ throats. 
Being of Spanish descent I knew 
something of discrimination and 
thought I could do a sympathetic job 
—and at the same time help erase 
the subhuman or undignified images 
of Negroes being drawn on the 
screen. 

“But I soon came to the bitter 
realization that they were just talk- 
ing about brotherhood of man out in 
Hollywood, that they weren't trans- 
lating their flights of impassioned 
oratory into fiery words. What they 
were producing in the way of films on 
this subject were so contrived and so 
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Mel Ferrer, as the Negro doctor in movie Lost Boundaries 


fallacious that they were straining in- 
stead of improving race relations.” 

Under such circumstances, it was 
quite understandable why Ferrer ran 
a fever when he read Lost Bound- 
artes. As he says, “This was a great 
story. . . . It didn’t pretend to solve 
any of the problems of the Negro, 
but made its point more subtly than 
a pile of documentaries. It was just 
what it pretended to be, a story about 
an individual, not rigged like the 
others have been.” 

Ferrer says he wanted the part of 
Dr. Carter (in real life the physi- 
cian’s name was Dr. Johnston) as 
much as he has ever wanted any 
part in his 12 years in the theater. 
He heard the director, Alfred Werk- 
ét, was having trouble casting the 
lead, since they couldn't make up 
their minds whether a Negro or 
white actor should play it. Ferrer 
says his agents and: friends tried to 
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dissuade him from trying for the 
part, insisting the picture was re- 
garded as a B film, that it wouldn't 
draw flies, that his reputation would 
be impaired if he played in it. The 
only one who matched Ferrer’s pas- 
sion for the part was his wife, 
Frances. 

Ferrer’s agents reluctantly sent his 
pictures to Miss Weingarten. On 
the day she received them, five days 
before shooting was to start, she laid 
them out on her desk. Werker, on 
his way out to lunch, passed her desk. 
As Miss Weingarten later told Fer- 
rer, “He did a double take when he 
spotted your pictures on my desk. 
‘That's the man,’ cried Werker. ‘If 
he can act, he’s the man we want for 
Dr. Carter. Can he act?’’’ Miss 
Weingarten, who had seen Ferrer in 
Strange Fruit, assured the director 
Ferrer could act and they called the 
young, dark-skinned actor in. 


Working with DeRochemont, says 
Ferrer, was an exciting experience. 
“He drove us almost crazy but he is 
a genius all right,” laughed the actor. 
“But I was more impressed with the 
Negroes in the cast. Quietly but 
firmly they spoke to DeRochement, 
Werker and the writers about mis- 
conceptions in the script and with a 
great deal of intelligence made rec- 
ommendations which were adopted 
and which helped make the picture 
great. These actors, too, were quite 
helpful to me in helping me interpret 
my role, and while I don’t pretend 
that I have penetrated the world of 
the Negro, I feel, through this film, 
that I have made some progress.” 

Ferrer likes to dwell on the ending 
of the film, since he had a major role 
in persuading the writers to change 
the ending they had written. 

“The writers originaliy felt that 
Dr. Carter should be a bit humble at 
the end, that he had made a mistake 
in trying to pass, that perhaps he 
should be punished, slapped on the 
wrists and be allowed to return to 
his home town but on terms dictated 
by his white neighbors,” says Fer- 
rer. “I was shocked and disillusioned 
by this treatment and said so. 

“We sat up the whole night before 
the final day of shooting arguing 
about the ending. I said that if we 


had to end on such a note I would 
be ashamed of the whole effort. . . . 
I said, yes, my wife and I had tried to 
pass, that we had postponed making 


a decision on whether to make it per- 
manent or not until it was too late 

. . that yes, I had lived a false life 
but now was the time to say to every- 
one I am a human being, that I ama 
Negro, but I’m not ashamed. . . . 
That the same blood courses through 
my body as it does yours, and that 
I had to tell my family that we're 
going to live like we've always 
wanted to live, that we will return to 
the same town and pick up where 
we left off on our terms, not theirs.” 

Ferrer was almost like a crusader 
as he recalled his impassioned plea 
for these revisions, his dark eyes alert 
with excitement, a fist pounding into 
the palm of the other hand. “No 
one was happier the next day when 
the scripts were distributed showing 
the last scenes had been rewritten in 
accordance with my _ suggestions,” 
says Ferrer. 

While making Los! Boundaries 
was a thrilling experience for Ferrer, 
he says it can be topped. “Yes, a 
bigger thing for me will be when 
Hollywood provides more opportuni. 
ties for Negro actors, actresses, 
writers, he adds. ‘And Negro 
actors must have featured roles, too— 
not the stereotypes now being perpet- 
uated in an alarming degree. 

“And if Hollywood producers 
need any clinchers to this argument 
let them study the figures of Loi! 
Boundaries. It cost $600,000 to 
make—and up to now it has grossed 
$2,500,000!" 
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Dau Burleye 


Back Door 


The Race Problem Can Be Solved 
With ‘Operation Blow Hair”’ 


THEY HAVE TRIED EVERY- 
THING to solve the race problem. 
The results to date are apparently nil. 
Where one door has been cautiously 
opened, 2,000 others have been shut. 
They've tried it at home by frontal 
attack, flanking movements,  rear- 
guard actions and the old double- 
back procedure. In Africa, Asia, the 
West Indies and in Mississippi, 
they've approached it by remote con- 
trol. Here are some of the all-Uni- 
versal team of Negro Leaders and 
Almost Leaders who, over the years, 
have unsuccessfully battered their 
heads or words against the Jim Crow 
wall: 

Dr. DuBois, Battling Siki, William 
Monroe Trotter, Dinah Washington, 
Horace Cayton, Dusty Fletcher, Arna 
Bontemps, Black Herman, Nannie 
Burroughs, Sister Rosetta Tharpe, 
Monk Harris, Walter White, John 
(Billie Holiday) Levy, Forrester B. 
Washington, Stepin Fetchit, E. Frank- 
lin Frazier, Jersey Joe Walcott, Earl 
B. Dickerson, Wynonie (Mr. Blues) 
Harris, Sidney (Urban League) Wil- 
liams, Reece (Goose) Tatum, Claude 
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A. Barnett, Satchel Paige, Rufus 
Clement, Dizzy Gillespie, Lester 
Granger, Willie McGhee, F. D. Pat- 
terson, Sugarchile Robinson, J. Fin- 
ley Wilson, Prophet Jones, Congress- 
man William L. Dawson, Elder 
Michaux, Sunshine Sammy, Dr. Mar- 
shall Shepard, and Dr. Fred (skin 
bleach) Palmer. 

What we need to solve the race 
problem once and for all is a sure-fire 
formula to assure everybody a full 
head of “Blow Hair.”” I mean the 
kind you can blow on, shake down in 
your eyes, hair that will stream back 
in the breeze as you run down the 
street. ‘Blow Hair’ is the kind you 
can run your fingers through without 
getting enough grease on ‘em to fry 
up some eggs, hair that doesn’t run 
up the laundry bill for pillow cases 
that get slick from the thick applica- 
tions of lard on the heads of those 
without Blow Hair. Universal en- 
dowment of every mother’s son and 
daughter of us with Blow Hair is 
the answer to the problem. With it 
all would be eligible for invitations 
to those exclusive parties they often 
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hold in Washington, Charleston, 
Natchez and Brooklyn—where you 
are barred if your hair doesn’t blow 
when put to the test. 

We agree on only one thing: We 
all should have good hair. Against 
that there is no argument. Compare 
the attitude of those with larded 
locks and the ones who leave the 
lard in the kitchen where it belongs. 
They are cheerful people, self-as- 
sured, satisfied, conscious of the in- 
creasingly important role they play 
in making an impression on all who 
see them with bared polls. Nothing 
is more exciting than to view a male 
or female of The Group with a head 
full of Blow Hair walking bare- 
headed in the wind. It is thrilling, 
inspiring. An agreeable feeling 
steals over you when you can proudly 
point out those who have conquered 
the stocking cap or straightening 
comb as Most Interesting Specimens 
among us. Milton Smith, the former 
War Correspondent, who traveled 
so extensively among the Koreans, 
Corrines, Pyorrheans, Japanese, Poly- 
nese and Brooklynese, is still enrap- 
tured at the manner in which people 
of those climes can proudly stand the 
test of a blast from pursed lips into 
the clotted sections of their hair to 
see if the gust of breath can render 
it into eddies of grease-free strands. 

It probably never occurred to that 
section of our highly regarded leader- 
ship which takes in Joseph Spell, 
Billy Rowe, the Scottsboro Boys, 
Willie Best, the Trenton Six, the 
Ravens, Fred Irvin and Dr. Goodloe 
that their efforts toward solving the 
race problem would have been all the 
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easier were it possible for them to 
have soft, wavy hair without resort- 
ing to the technique of the Conk. 
Unable to withstand the Blow Hair 
Test, they have had to travel a 
rugged, round-about course to get to 
the Promised Land. 

Richard Wright missed the boat in 
Native Son because he neglected 
Bigger’s hair as a social possibility. 
Discreet on the matter are Truman 
K. Gibson, Edgar G. Brown, Walter 
White, Billy Daniels and Dr. Mor- 
decai Johnson. Their locks part in 
the middle at the threat of a racial 
test zephyr. Not so with Rev. Clar- 
ence Cobbs, Langston Hughes, Ro- 
chester, George Schuyler, the Four 
Ink Spots, Duke Ellington, King 
Cole and Ralph Bunche. 

RESEARCH on the subject reveals 
that the unsuccessful attempts to solve 
the Race Problem have been dissi- 
pated on ‘Bad, Bad Whiskey,” tele- 
grams, skin bieaches, face powder, 
split votes, chitterlings and Willie the 
Night Fighter. One school would 
solve it with whiskey and vinegar 
chaser, house rent partics, hot beds. 
Another dotes on passing for white, 
the bad luck blues, John the Con- 
queror roots, rubber knees, the music 
of Flyin’ Home. Hopes were placed 
on fishtail Cadillacs, Pullman sheets, 
outhouse philosophy, voodoo and the 
Amen Corner. 

I dug up evidence that many 
thought the walls would come tum: 
bling down through intermarriage, 
in-a-door-beds, Florsheim shoes and 
Stetson hats, combined with sax play- 
ing, cat flat calypso, preaching and 
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teaching, reaching and screeching. 
It is in the record that some be- 
lieved singing songs would get the 
race out of hock—spirituals like 
Bye ‘n’ Bye, Flat Foot Floogie, Do 
You Call That Religion? Minnie 
the Moocher, Gonna Lay Down My 
Sword and Shield, and Good Night, 
Irene. A lot of our money went into 
loans and groans, brass knuckles and 
knee buckles; rolling and bowling, 
yachting and scratching, pink toes 
and naughty shows, high rents and 
gentle hints, kneeling and squealing, 


stalling and brawling, talking loud. 


to draw a crowd, speeches and skin 
bleaches, bad breath and sudden 
death, but not a tinker’s damn for 
Blow Hair. 

IT APPEARS that we must close 
ranks. We need more chemists, more 
scientists to seek a serum with which 
to inject all future parents to ensure 
their offspring having Blow Hair. 
The elaborate voodoo rituals being 
garried on daily by wives and girl 
friends trying to “put the thing” on 
their rivals should be channeled into 
the quest for a Blow Hair formula. It 
is indeed odd, certainly disappointing 
to see all that scientific talent going 
to waste, employed as it is in invok- 
ing the powers of the occult from a 
rabbit’s left hind foot, a baked owl's 
right eye, the toenail scrapings from 
a one-legged man, to make some err- 
ing lover get a sudden bad case of 
hydrophobia while sneaking around 
with the lady next door. 

Preachers should keynote the cam- 
paign for chemical warfare on the 
general hair problem from their pul- 
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pits. A general prayer of deliver- 
ance should go up to help us be rid 
for good of stocking caps, greases 
(axle or bacon), lard, stocking caps, 
lye, scorched scalps, borrowed or 
bought “‘rats,”” “‘buns,” “wigs” from 
the polls of women Long Gone, as 
Sonny Thompson calls his recording. 
The word, “nappy,” is and has been 
the only cord holding us together. 
Rid of it, we won't be ‘unequally 
yoked together’ any longer and each 
of us can go where he or she wants; 
get lynched singly or in bunches a la 
Martinsville; live in Cicero or in the 
“Compound” without comment and 
be identified as a brand-new species 
of humanity with Blow Hair. 

By now it should be apparent we 
have been on the wrong track—al- 
most too far for us to get back. The 
hosts of prizefighters, orators, preach- 
ers, football players, piano plunkers, 
barroom editors, poets, chirpers, 
“weakly” editors, jivers, ten per cent- 
ers, comedians, big educators, saxo- 
phone players social workers, pimps. 
“weekly” editors, redcaps, Georgia- 
skinners, sidewalk editors, doorway 
girls, tap dancers, authors, bouncers, 
barflies, bootblacks and high society 
folks have labored this long all in 
vain. 

The money collected by everybody 
who has passed the hat to help them 
to help the rest of us by getting 
themselves ‘‘straight’’ first, could have 
gone into a fund for Operation Blow 
Hair, mentioned frequently in pas- 
sages above. Instead, things still are 
all messed up. Daddy-O, that hair’s 
gotta blow or we'll have to go ahead 
very, very slow! Dig? 
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a child whose entire life may never rise 


Each day somewhere behind bars a child is born, 


above the stigma its mother placed upon it 


BABIES IN PRISON 


BY EDWARD T. CLAYTON 


i Alderson, West Virginia, be- 
hind a 10-foot fence that walls 

off the nation’s only Federal Re- 
formatory for Women from the out- 
side world, a Negro mother, sharing 
a 30-room dormitory with convicted 
drug addicts, prostitutes and murder- 
ers, tenderly cares for a new-born 
baby in the privacy of what for the 
present must be her home. Each day 
she feeds it, clothes it and bathes it 
regularly, freed from all other duties 
save those of attending the needs and 
wants of her prison-born infant. If 
she is fortunate, some relative may 
come soon to take the child and care 
for it until she has served out her 
sentence. If not, the child, in time, 
will be taken from her and placed in 
a foster home, perhaps never to see 
its mother again. 

There is nothing strange about this 
seemingly irregular situation. Among 
the 400 or more inmates at Alderson 
there can almost always be found five 
or six babies in the prison’s popula- 
tion, some born to Negro inmates, 
others born to white. Moredver, in 
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women’s detention homes, reforma- 
tories and prisons all over the U. §. 
there are many, many babies who 
know no other home but the grim, 
gray chill of cells behind bars, for 
each year upwards of 300 such in- 
fants are born to female convicts— 
virtually at the rate of one each day. 

It is a pathetic, tragic story, but 
one seldom discussed outside the chill 
confines of penitentiary walls. It is 
indeed a grave problem for which no 
practical solution has as yet been 
found, and one which, in many cases. 
leaves a cruel stigma attached to an 
innocent child, branding it for life 
as a “prison baby.” 

By comparison, the Negro mother 
at Alderson is exceptionally fortu- 
nate. Though her baby was born in 
the prison’s 50-bed hospital, the room 
in which she cares for it has been 
cheerfully decorated as far as het 
tastes and materials will permtt. 
There are no bars or iron gates to 
suggest prison environment, and if 
the child remains with her long 
enough, it will never have to see its 
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Two prison born babies and their mothers 


mother in the drab stripes of prison 
uniform for she too is allowed rea- 
sonable preference in dress according 
to her likes. 

But elsewhere, in many of the na- 
tion’s penal institutions, attitudes as 
well as facilities are far less con- 
siderate of the prison mother and 
her unfortunate offspring. Bleak, 
slate-colored cells sometimes serve as 
home for both the mother and her 
new-born child, and instances of con- 
fining the expecting mother in state 
hospitals for the mentally insane are 
not at all uncommon. In many cases 
the stigma of illegitimacy is merci- 
lessly affixed on the birth certificate 
of the unblest infant, and the mother, 
stripped of her legal rights on en- 
tering the prison, has little or no say- 
so over its welfare or future. 

How many such babies are born 
behind bars each year is, for a variety 
of reasons, an unpublicized statistic. 
But lack of it does not minimize the 
tragedy for the nation’s 3,000 female 
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prisoners, more than one-third of 
whom are Negroes. 

As quiet as it is kept, however, a 
good accounting of these penitentiary 
births is possibly contained in a re- 
port prepared by Chicago's John 
Howard Association, a private agency 
devoted, among other things, to the 
improvement of prisons. Their sur- 
vey, taken from among 70 women’s 
institutions out of a possible 101, 
showed that in 1947 alone there 
were 364 infants born in 37 penal 
reformatories, including 57 births at 
Connecticut's State Farm for women, 
another 41 at New Jersey's Reforma- 
tory for Women and still another 31 
at a similar state reformatory in 
Massachusetts. 

Significantly, the report indicated 
that a// the mothers were pregnant 
before being confined to serve sen- 
tences, which indeed is a startlingly 
incredible fact when viewed in the 
light of what some wardens and ex- 
convicts have revealed concerning 
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life behind bars. Without exception, 
promiscous sex relations, achieved 
sometimes under almost impossible 
conditions, have taken place in nearly 
all the jails and prisons in the U. S. 
and the end results, more than once, 
have been unfortunate, prison-born 
offspring. 

In Chicago, for example, at the 
city’s House of Correction, Warden 
.Frank G. Sain admits that one such 
birth has occurred in the three years 
since he has been superintendent 
there. In another “co-ed” prison in 
Southern Illinois it is also a known 
fact that one woman, awaiting elec- 
trocution for the murder of her hus- 
band, escaped the chair with a life 
sentence when it was discovered that 
she had become pregnant, either as 
the result of a prison rendezvous with 
her condemned boy friend or some 
unprincipled guard. And in Sco/ts- 
boro Boy, the prison biography of 
Haywood Patterson, a vivid account 
is related of how guards in one 
Alabama jail would allow uninter- 
rupted visits of an hour or more 
among men and women inmates for 
a fee of five dollars per transaction. 

But the terrible tragedy of the 
story lies not so much in where or 
when the child was conceived, but 
what happens after it is born, What 
are the laws governing how long it 
can stay with its mother? How much 
say-so does she have as to where it 
* will be placed and with whom? How 
much care is exercised to protect it 
from the awful shame of illegiti- 
macy? 

These questions and many others 
have made popular topics for discus- 
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sion at matrons’ conventions and 
prison board meetings, but seldom is 
there any uniform agreement as to 
handling the delicate problems. No 
two prisons follow the same operat- 
ing policies, hence the prison mother 
and her child are sometimes left at 
the mercy and moods of the prison’s 
administration. 

According to the survey made by 
the John Howard Association, the 
length of time the child can remain 
with its mother may vary anywhere 
from only until the end of hospitali- 
zation to an indefinite period that 
may last as long as two years. In 
girls’ training schools, populated ex- 
clusively by juveniles, and which, 
incidentally, accounted for 167 births 
in 1947, the general practice seems 
to be to whisk the child from its 
mother as soon as possible, and in 
some cases, even before she sees it. 
The young mother, under age and 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
county as she is, may or may not have 
a choice in the final disposition of 
her baby, depending upon the in- 
stitution in which she finds herself. 

On the other hand, however, pris- 
ons and reformatories, for the most 
part, seem to be more considerate of 
the mother in regard to time allowed 
for maternal care as well as her in- 
terests in placement of the child. In 
almost all of these institutions she 
at least gets to see her child before 
it is taken from her, and in many of 
them she can keep it and care for it 
for periods ranging from three 
months to six months to as long as 
two years. At the Connecticut State 
Farm for Women which had 57 
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babies among its population as re- 
cently as 1948, the mother is allowed 
an average stay of six months with 
her new-born baby, and in Illinois at 
the State Reformatory for Women 
inmate mothers are permitted by law 
to keep their babies for one year in 
the institution’s nursery. 

Of all the penal institutions, how- 
ever, none seems to have dealt as 
sympathetically with the problem as 
has the Massachusetts Reformatory 
for Women. There, authorities not 
only permit the mother to keep her 
baby until it is weaned, but if she 
demonstrates a genuine interest and 
affection for it she can keep it with 
her in a separate cottage provided for 
that purpose until her release from 
the institution. 

Generally—and this can be said of 
gitls’ training schools as well as re- 
formatories—an effort is made for 
the mother to have her baby born in 
a hospital outside of prison environ- 
ment. The reason, of course, being 
that the name of the hospital or the 
city or county will appear on the 
baby’s birth certificate, thus camou- 
faging the real circumstances of birth 
and protecting the child from future 
shame. Despite such seemingly good 
intentions, however, the practice of 
stamping “illegitimate” beside the 
infant's name is still done in some 
states if the mother is not married, 
thus defeating with one single stroke 
whatever protective efforts that were 
originally intended. Particularly is 
this done in institutions for delin- 
quent girls in Iowa, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Ohio and West Virginia. 

Obviously, where the prison 
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mother is serving out a reasonably 
short term, the policy of allowing her 
to keep her baby for long periods of 
time can be carried: out with little or 
no difficulty. But when the mother 
is facing a life sentence or electrocu- 
tion, the fate of the unfortunate 
baby hangs pitifully in the balance. 
It may, after many years, be reunited 
with its mother if she is paroled from 
her life sentence, but if its mother is 
condemned to the chair it may never 
know another life except that of a 
foster home or orphanage. For often 
the mother facing the death penalty 
is granted only a temporary stay, just 
long enough for her baby to be born, 
and turned over to State or County 
welfare authorities. 

Truly, the problem of babies be- 
hind bars is a grave and delicate one, 
but its solution lies somewhere in 
the answers to two questions pro- 
jected in the study made by the John 
Howard Association: 1) ‘Should 
every prospective inmate mother be 
given the right to bear her child out- 
side of the training school, reforma- 
tory or prison?, and 2) Should a baby 
be separated from its mother at birth, 
remain with its mother only during 
her stay in the hospital, or remain 
with the mother in the institution up 
to two years, assuming that the 
mother is competent and the institu- 
tion has proper facilities?” 

No one as yet has come up with 
a suitable answer. Moreover, the 
prison authorities themselves, though 
sometimes approaching the dilemma 
with sympathy and honesty, are not 
at all in accord in their attitudes. For 
example, almost all of them agree 
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that the baby should be born outside 
of prison environment, but invariably 
have a variety of opinions concerning 
the length of time it should remain 
with its mother. Mrs. Helen H. 
Hazard, superintendent at the IIli- 
nois Reformatory for Women, says, 
“I would definitely oppose a plan 
whereby the baby should be separated 
from the mother at the time of birth. 
Wherever possible I think infants 
should be separated from the institu- 
tion by the time they have reached 
their first birthday. I would not ap- 
prove a plan of keeping them for as 
long as two years.” 

On the other hand, Mrs. Irene A. 
Martin, Deputy Warden in charge of 
Rhode Island’s Women’s Reforma- 
tory, takes a completely opposite 
view. “I believe that the child should 
remain with the mother only during 


her stay in the hospital because fre. 
quently there is opportunity for the 
child’s adoption into a good home 
which would be less likely the longer 
the child remains with the mother, 
We seem to have difficulty ‘assuming 
that the mother would be competent 
—and it is so seldom that the in- 
mate’s family shows any interest or is 
in any position to take the child 
Very rarely is the inmate in any posi: 
tion to care for herself to say nothing 
of the added care a child should 
have.” 

Whatever the solution, authorities 
agree on one thing: an institution i 
the least desirable place for a nev- 
born baby to begin life. But each 
day somewhere behind bars a chili 
is born—a child whose entire liie 
may never rise above the stigma it 
mother unfortunately placed upon it 


One Man’s Raiment 


MOHANDAS K. GANDHI, the late Indian leader, was not awe 
by pomp. Some years ago, he was invited to a reception at Bucking 
ham Palace. He appeared in his country garb—a pair of shorts at 


a shawl. 


In marked contrast was the King, who appeared in a magnitce! 
uniform. Afterwards, one of Gandhi's aides expressed some concets 
over the difference in appearance. 

“It doesn’t matter,’ chuckled Gandhi. “The King wore enoug 


for both of us.” 
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DIGES! 


A Southern leader prophesies that in ten years 


ixie race barriers will be gone, 


vindicating the Negro’s devotion to democracy 


THE WALLS OF SEGREGATION 
ARE TUMBLING DOWN 


BY LILLIAN SMITH 


Reprinted from the New York Times 


EN years from today racial seg- 

regation as a legal way of life 

will be gone from Dixie. Al- 
though signs will still be nailed to a 
few people’s minds and hearts, the 
signs over doors—those words, 
“White” and “Colored,” that have 
cheapened democracy throughout the 
world—will be down. 

A prophet is not needed to make 
this forecast. Anyone who looks 
closely at recent events in the South 
and measures them against world 
events will know that the future 
holds no place in it for the philoso- 
phy and practice of segregation. 
Whether segregation takes the form 
of the Iron Curtain as it does in 
Communist countries, or the Jim 
Crow practices that we know in the 
South, or those severe restrictions 
that make up the pattern of life in 


LILLIAN SMITH, author of Strange 
Fruit and Killers Of The Dream, fre- 
quently writes about interracial matters 
from her native south. 
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South Africa, it is a belief, an act of 
the past which the future cannot use. 

Ten years ago, no one would have 
thought this change could take place 
so quickly. One remembers the deep 
sense of hopelessness, the anxiety, 
the fear that the young Negro G.I.’s 
felt at that time as they were being 
conscripted into the armed services. 
One remembers—who could forget! 
—how they tried to stifle their bitter- 
ness as they were called upon to 
defend their second-class citizenship. 

The Negroes of America measured 
up to that test with a courage and 
wisdom that grew out of their capac- 
ity for hope, out of their recognition 
that democracy, despite its failures in 
regard to them, had yet succeeded in 
giving the greatest freedom to the 
largest group of people of any system 
of government that the world has 
ever known. Despite its blindness 
about race, it had yet given its citi- 
zens more work, higher living stand- 
ards, more education, more freedom 
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of speech and thought and belief, 
and more flexible means of express- 
ing their differences and calling at- 
tention to and meeting their needs 
than had any other government in 
man’s history. 

The faith of the Negroes was jus- 
tified. The walls of segregation are 
crumbling now. Crumbling so fast 
that it is not possible to keep up with 
the changes happening every day in 
the little towns of Dixie and in the 
cities, sometimes blazing out in signs 
big enough for the whole world to 
see, sometimes quietly working in 
men’s hearts. Yes, the walls are fall- 
ing. Consider some of the barriers 
that are already down: 

Hundreds of Negro students are 
now in Southern white colleges and 
universities. And there has been no 
tension on the campuses of these 
schools, despite the demagogues’ 
warnings that violence would come, 
were this to happen. This peaceful 
process is going to continue until 
every state school and university in 
the South opens its doors to students 
regardless of their color. 

Now as these state colleges open, 
our private colleges should open also 
—especially our schools supported by 
the churches. It is important that the 
theological schools should open now, 
since they claim to train Christian 
leaders. And many are doing so. 

In interstate travel changes have 
also come rather swiftly. Because of 
the old taboo about cating, Southern- 
ers know that the abolition of restric- 
tions in dining cars is a profound 
cultural change. Today, it is a pleas- 
ant thing to report that Southerners 
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are now watching each other eat as 
they travel through Dixie and no one 
has felt violent about it, no one has 
fainted, no one has had acute indi- 
gestion. The sanity that Southern 
people possess has prevailed. 

This basic sanity needs to be 
stressed. We Southerners have, of 
course, our share of the mentally ill 
and delinquent and our share of the 
perverse and our share of potential 
criminals, But it is a stnall percen- 
tage. Yet the politicians and the 
Klansmen and—yes—a few timid 
newspaper editors, have given the 
world the impression that Southern- 
ers are a violent, unstable people un- 
able to take criticism, unable to 
change even when change is neces- 
sary for survival. They have forecast 
violence and riots whenever change 
has been suggested. The South has 
within the past two years, proved this 
label false. 

Other changes may quickly be 
listed: 

Negro policemen on nearly every 
Southern city police force. Negro 
trained nurses fully integrated now 
into the national association of 
graduate nurses with their full rights 
as to equal salaries, and so on, pro- 
tected. Negroes on civic boards of 
many Southern cities—the latest city 
to elect a Negro representative to a 
city board was Greensboro, N. C. 

The masks are off the Klan in 
Georgia, in South Carolina, in other 
Southern states also. Now, without 
secrecy, the’ Klan will soon die out. 
Not only the new laws and the strip- 
ping-off of those pillowcases but the 
outspoken disapproval of the Klan 
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by nearly all educated white persons 
in the South make their further activ- 
ities almost an impossibility. 

More than 750,000 Negroes voted 
in recent elections in the South. 
Indications are that 1,500,000 will 
vote in 1952. There has been vio- 
lence, now and then; a few Negroes 
have been killed or beaten up when 
attempting to vote. But always this 
violence comes where there are vio- 
lent Negro-hating politicians stirring 
up the hate feelings of the people. 

Many Southern libraries have 
opened their research departments to 
Negro scholars. A few city libraries 
have opened their front doors to all 
citizens who want to read, regardless 
of race. 

Unsegregated audiences are be- 
coming more and more widespread— 
I myself have spoken to many unseg- 
regated Southern audiences within 
the past year. 

In national sports we have grown 
used to seeing Negroes and whites 
playing together. That is almost an 
old story now. 

And yet, these changes may scem 
small—set against the tight rigid sys- 
tem of segregation in the South as 
those who were born in the South 
know it. There is still so much to be 
done. Still so many barriers that 
seem as solid as concrete. But each 
change is like a hole in a dam; the 
waters are pouring through; the hole 
is getting larger and larger; there is 
no way to plug it now, and soon the 
old dam will topple. There is no 
way—because the waters of change 
are in flood the world over. 

Segregation in the South has been 
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like a primitive taboo—ditferent 
quantitatively and qualitatively, I 
think, from segregation in the North. 
A taboo says: If you do this, you will 
die or those you love will die. Great 
disaster will befall you. A taboo 
says: You must never question, you 
must simply obey. A taboo’s magic 
lies always in its ability to keep 
everyone from daring to break it or 
talk about breaking it. If one person 
dares to question it aloud: if two 
question, three, four—ah, then the 
magic no longer “works.” 

Those who support segregation 
have depended upon fear and silence 
to keep it strong in the South. Now 
the old silence is gone. Hundreds of 
men and women are saying their deep 
beliefs out loud. The old cliche, said 
so often in speeches and editorials, 
that “only a fool would question 
segregation” is not being heard 
much, this summer, in Dixie. It is a 
statement not made even by the 
Dixiecrats. For we have grown such 
a big crop of “fools” lately who are 
questioning segregation not only in 
their letters to the press, and in 
speeches, but in conversations every- 
where. 

This breaking of the old conspir- 
acy of silence in the South is big 
news—for when talk, they 
change. Philosophers have often said 
that man is the only animal who talks 
to himself. He is certainly the only 
animal who talks about himself, 
about his past, his feelings, his 
dreams, his future. And he is the 
only animal who can change himself. 
Because he is a talking animal, he 
can talk about his dreams, and talk- 
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Black Star 
Lillian Smith 
ing about his dreams makes him want 
those dreams to come true, and want- 
ing those dreams to come true gives 
him the power to change himself, to 
draw upon hidden potentialities for 

growth within himself. 

Dreaming, talking, acting: this is 
the way that free men bring change 
about, whether it is change within 
themselves, or within their culture or 
laws. 

These changes taking place in the 
South are good news for many in the 
South—but not for everybody. Cer- 
tainly not for the old-line politician 
who has used racial fears so long. It 
has been so much easier to win votes 
by arousing anxieties and then prom- 
ising to allay these false anxieties 
than it has been to deal with the 
rational needs of people. Part of the 
answer is that some of these old 
politicians will have to go home and 
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hist their feet up on the porch railing 

and think of the past that is no more, 
of those lush meadows of fear and 
hate and ignorance that they used to 
exploit. 

Fortunately, there are young, intel- 
ligent, socially aware politicians who 
will take their places: men like Estes 
Kefauver. But some of these old- 
line politicos are rather durable. 
Some of them will wet a finger, hold 
it up to the breeze and just get con. 
verted overnight to the new idea of a 
changing South. 

In addition to the old-line politi- 
cians, there are white and colored 
people who do not want to give up 
segregation because they make money 
off our Jim Crow life. Negro busi- 
ness leaders of the South are, some 
of them, very sad about segregation 
going. They've grown rich in this 
segregated system. There are white 
rural landlords in the backward coun- 
ties who are unhappy about this too; 
and certain white real estate groups 
in the North, and absentee landlords 
in the North—and a few Southern 
industrialists who want to control the 
race-baiting politicians. 

But there are others also, white 
and colored, who do not want to give 
up segregation because they have 
deep psychological reasons for cling: 
ing to it. Racial segregation has been 
a strong wall behind which weak 
egos have hidden for a long time. A 
white man who feels inferior, who 
can add up more failures than suc- 
cesses in his public and private life, 
craves the feeling of superiority 
which his white skin has given him 
in our culture. A Negro who has 
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been frustrated in his home, who did 
not get a good emotional start as a 
child, who has also felt oppression 
in its many painful Jim Crow forms, 
has leaned so hard on his hatred of 
white people and on the withdrawal 
which this wall of segregation has 
made possible, that he is going to 
feel torn loose from his moorings 
when segregation disappears. 

This loss of one’s old psychic de- 
fenses, one’s old images of the self, 
is the price that mankind pays for 
profound cultural change. And this 
loss is often the cause of the insane 
violence that change sometimes 
brings forth. 

It is very important, therefore, to 
understand that these changes now 
taking place in our culture cannot 
take place harmoniously without 
equal changes taking place within 
men’s hearts and minds. It is impor- 
tant that we remember, also, that 
when a man gives up something, 
even old defenses, he is not going to 
feel good unless he has something 
equal, or better, returned to him. 
This is the bargain which each hu- 
man being makes with his own per- 
sonality; this is the bargain a man 
makes with his family, his govern- 
ment, his culture, and even with his 
religion. These are the terms of real 
and lasting peace, whether it be peace 
of mind or soul, or peace between 
nations, classes, or races. 

Two big jobs are ahead, now that 
profound changes are taking place in 
the South, now that segregation is 
ctumbling. The first job is to hasten 
the crumbling, for time is important. 
Walls are not only falling in the 
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South, they are falling everywhere, 
and American democracy can win the 
imagination of the world only by 
showing the world that within the 
strongest democracy on earth all of 
its citizens have been accepted and 
given their rights. 

The second job is a very important 
one also. We must give back to our 
people, white and colored, in this 
time of severe change, something 
equal to or better than that which 
has been taken away from them. 

The South has been through one 
hard and terrible reconstruction. No 
one wants it to go through another. 
And it will not be necessary—for 
Southerners have already demon- 
strated their capacity for change—if 
our leaders remember that they must 
give our people new beliefs, new 
images of themselves to substitute for 
the old “superior white’ and the old 
“hurt, frustrated Negro,’ new outlets 
for their frustrations, new and crea- 
ive outlets. 

It is a tremendous responsibility, 
an awesome and fascinating job for 
Southern writers and speakers and 
teachers and leaders: to find new 
words for old; to create new images 
without which men cannot live sanc 
lives. 

The good people, the wise people, 
the talented ones, failed Germany in 
her time of great change. Great writ- 
ers—and Germany could claim some 
of the world’s most distinguished- 
were not the ones who said words 
that created substitutions for the psy- 
chic defenses which the Germans lost 
in their defeat in the first World 
War. Germany's poets and novelists 
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and preachers and teachers could 
have filled this void but they failed to 
do it. So Hitler filled it. 

During Russia’s great change, the 
new words were given the people by 
the Communist party. It was commu- 
nism and the Communist leaders who 
gave the people the image of them- 
selves that they now have. Mao and 
his fellow-Communists are doing the 
same for China. 

The poets, the wise men, the tal- 
ented, were mute. They withdrew 
to their ivory towers and let the 
demagogues of the world take over 
the most precious task, the most im- 
portant to the human being in time 
of change; that of giving him images 
of himself to live by, images created 
out of words. What a sad and tragic 
thing this will be in the South if 
those who are gifted stay silent! 

Each of us has his own dream of 
the future. 

To me, the future holds no room 
for segregation in any of its forms, 
whether it be racial segregation, or 
banning of books and ideas, or polit- 
ical isolationism, or iron curtains, or 
concentration camps, or the split 
within men’s own minds that isolates 
them from reality. The ancient pat- 
terns of withdrawal are the patterns 
of death and destruction. 

Our new world will be a whole 
world; its people united under a 
democratic federation of nations; its 
unit will be the free individual, 


growing from childhood steadily to- 
ward a full maturity, accepting both 
freedom and responsibility, accepting 
all people as human beings with the 
same right to grow and to be differ. 
ent as he has. A whole worid te- 
quires that whole men live in it. To 
have whole men means that we must 
have integrated individuals. To have 
integrated individuals means that our 
children must be given the chance to 
grow not as split-up personalities in 
whom body, mind and emotions are 
forever warring but as children kept 
whole, with strong creative loving 
egos that bind the body and person- 
ality together, and to their world. 

Part of our fear today, part of the 
anxiety which so many feel, springs 
from the knowledge that this chang: 
ing world requires that each of us 
change himself; that a world made 
whole means that each of us must be 
made whole, also. We want to be 
sure it is going to be worth it. 

It s€ems worth it to me: to gain 
a new whole world for this split one 
that has warred with itself so long; 
to gain, in place of our old split-up 
personalities, health and stability. In 
the South we are making a good 
bargain in swapping our old segre- 
gated world, our segregated culture, 
our segregated personality, for love 
and wholeness and dignity in men’s 
relationships with each other and 
with themselves. 


Copyright, N. 
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Old Story, New Twist. In 
Brundidge, Alabama, an armed band 
of whites shot Forrest Jones, a Negro 
field worker. He had been seen rid- 
ing in a car with a white woman and 
rumor had it that Jones had kid- 
napped her. The woman scotched the 
rumor, explained that she had given 
him a ride into town. Said the chief 
of police, “Jones has always been 
law-abiding and we regret that such 
a thing happened. I just knew he 
was telling the truth when I was tak- 
ing him away.” 

* * 

Equality With The Animals. 
In Atlanta it is “unlawful for colored 
people to frequent any park owned 
or maintained by the city for the 
benefit, use and enjoyment of white 
persons, excepting as much of Grant 
Park as is occupied by the Zoo.” 


My Country. When the Louis- 
ville Lions Club was told it could not 
hold its weekly luncheon session at 
the topflight Brown Hotel where the 
club normally holds its meetings, be- 
cause One of its guests was a Negro, 
the Lions promptly shifted the meet- 
ing to the Seelbach Hotel. There 
little 13-year-old Betty Foster ac- 
cepted her prize for a winning en- 
try in the club’s essay contest on 
“Why I Love America.” 
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Shoe On The Other Foot. 
Now an indignant Georgia farmer 
has filed suit asking $1 million dam- 
ages. He claims that the county unit 
system of voting discriminates 
against white voters. For years Ne- 
groes have claimed that the system 
discriminates against them. 

A Georgian Sees The Light. 
On the second day of Detroit's 
Judge Charles W. Jones’ day in 
court, a white Georgian was brought 
before him charged with drunken- 
ness. Only two days out of the deep 
south, the man found himself saying 
“Yes sir’ and ‘No sir” to a Negro 
for the first time. Outside the court- 
room and free on a suspended sen- 
tence, the Georgian said he had 
changed his opinion about colored 
people. “I’m going back home,” he 
said, ‘‘and fight for the Negro’s 
rights.” 

Segregating Sound. Before 
white supremacy laws became so 
rigid in’South Africa, a Johannesburg 
railroad station had separate micro- 
phones for its colored and white train 
announcers. In the new station, how- 
ever, two public speaking systems 
have been installed so that white 
voices and black voices will not be 
carried over the same wire. 
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Randy Turpin trained for Robinson bout 
at an old eastle in Wales 
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Introducing Randy Turpin, the young Negro fighter 


whose victory over Sugar Ray Robinson 
made him England’s overnight hero 


SWEETER THAN SUGAR 


BY JESS STEARN 


Reprinted from the New York Daily News 


OUND for pound, Sugar Ray 


Robinson was rated the greatest 

fighting man in the world. In 11 
years of campaigning, the 31-year- 
old panther of pugilism had dropped 
but one of 133 bouts, to a heavier 
man (Jake LaMotta), whom he sub- 
sequently drubbed four times, once 
for the middleweight championship 
of the world. 

There were many who felt that 
only Ezzard Charles, the heavyweight 
champ (30 pounds heavier), be- 
longed in the same ring with Sugar 
Ray. At 31 the world’s most talked 
about fighter, the Black Panther, was 
universally regarded as unbeatable. 
like a conquering hero of old he 
traveled through Europe, knocking 
over ordinary men like tenpins, stop- 
ping trafhc in the streets of Paris, 
Berlin, London. The crowds loved 
him. The British referred to him ad- 
miringly as His Sugarship, the French 
as M. Le Sucre. He was more than 
a great fighter. He was a symbol of 
the two-fisted man ‘the average guy 
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would like to be—if he had the 
equipment. 

And then, just the other night, 
along came a kid named Randy Tur- 
pin. And not only was His Sugarship 
rocked back on his heels, but with 
him millions whose idolatry had 
made a cult of a fighting man’s 
heart and fists. 

Like Dempsey at Philadelphia, 
bowing to a younger Tunney, His 
Sugarship had yielded finally to youth 
and another great fighting man—and 
somewhat, perhaps, to the softer liv- 
ing that goes with being champion. 

And now the fickle throng, ever 
hungry for new heroes, has trained 
the spotlight on the man who beat 
the unbeatable one—Randolph Tur- 
pin, the 23-year-old Pride of Britain. 

The coftfee-colored fighter who has 
just brought Britain her first middle- 
weight crown since 1891 is England's 
biggest overnight national hero in a 
good many years. His victory over 
Sugar Ray has made Randy’s name 
a household word. Housewives, busi- 
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ness men, bank clerks—who seldom 
scan the sports pages—know every 
last detail of his startling triumph. 
Five days after the 15-round battle in 
London’s Earls Court arena, Randy 
is still the major topic of conversation 
in factories, offices, clubs and pubs. 

Ironically, until three or four years 
ago, Randy’s Negro strain would 
have barred him from competition 
for an English title. But these days, 
with the color bar withdrawn, Randy 
is about as English as Yorkshire pud- 
ding to most Britishers. 

Everywhere on the tight little isle, 
his victory is being acclaimed as a 
national triumph, and if Randy's 
“Englishness’’ has ever been ques- 
tioned, you would never know it 
now. 

The London Daily Mirror has cast 
Randy in the role of a home-grown 
hero who will restore England's tar- 
nished greatness in personal combat. 

“English boxers in the olden 
days,” it noted, “went to America 
and showed them the art and science 
of this craft. And for decades the 
Americans have thrown it back at us. 
Now Turpin has shown them how 
to do it better.” 

Robinson, the Mirror exulted, was 
up against more than he bargained 
for—''a bit of old England.” 

“Tt was just an English lad, Randy 
Turpin, who showed the world that 
he had guts, science and skill to shoot 
down a very good, a very gallant 
American.” 

Englishmen, unused to fistic suc- 
cess in competition with Americans, 
just don’t know what to make of 
Randy. The Warwickshire kid, born 
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of a white English mother and 4 
British Guiana Negro father, is the 
antithesis of the usual English fighter, 
personified by former British heavy. 
weight champ Phil Scott, who was 
widely known in this country as Fal- 
tering or Fainting Phil, world’s hori. 
zontal champ. 

Randy, to be sure, was British 
middleweight champ, and Empire 
champ as well (two distinct titles), 
but British citizens, fight fans and 
experts didn’t put much store in this 
before the fight. There's nothing like 
knowing your own champ—and the 
thought they knew theirs. 

Randy's record was impressive, but 
so have been other British records. In 
44 fights since turning professional 
in 1946, the hard-hitting middle- 
weight lost two, both later redeemed 
when he knocked out Frenchman 
Jean Stock and Englishman Alber 
Finch. At 19, after one year as i 
pro, this youngster whipped the cur 
rent English middleweight king, but 
was denied the title because he was 
under age. 

Stock, only man to kayo Randy, 
turned the trick in five rounds, Sep- 
tember, 1948, three days after the 
breakup of marriage to 
Maria Theresa Stack, a white girl 
Conceivably, Randy was off form be- 
cause of emotional disturbance. 

Randy broke his right hand in the 
Finch defeat, and the return victory 
was triply sweet. In beating Finch 
last October, Turpin not only 
avenged himself, but won the British 
middleweight crown and beat the 
man who had wrested it from his 
older brother, Dick Turpin. 
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Randy is one of three fighting 
brothers from Leamington, a country- 
side community 75 miles from Lon- 
don. Dick, 30, after a distinguished 
career in English rings, has more or 
less retired to serve as Randy's 
trainer. He was in his corner during 
the Robinson fight and helped to 
prepare him for it. Brother Jackie, 
26, is a featherweight, making 126 
pounds. He has not done as well as 
the other two, but can generally be 
counted upon to put on a good show. 

The three brothers have appeared 
on the same fight card, but Randy 
ind Dick, competing at the same 
weight, have never considered a meet- 
ing, though promoters would have 
rated it a spectacular attraction. 

Randy, admiringly described as a 
sepia Billy Conn with a clout, has 
successfully handled Americans be- 
fore. In November, 1949, he stopped 


Pete Mead of Grand Rapids, Mich.; . 


lat December he beat Tommy 
Yarosz of Pittsburgh, one of our 
leading middleweights, and only a 
few weeks ago he knocked out Cleve- 
land’s Jackie Keough. 

Teddie Bentham, Mead’s trainer, 
pictures Randy as a two-fisted slug- 
get, who threw a lot of punches with- 
out wasting any, and yet could box 
adroitly enough to stay out of the 
way of flying leather. 

But Bentham was even more im- 
pressed by Randy’s behavior in vic- 
tory. Mead, a veteran on the down- 
grade, had been blasted to the canvas 
in four rounds by Randy and, with 
several ribs smashed, had to be helped 
irom the ring. 

As quickly as he could shower and 
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dress, Randy went to Mead. Bentham 
clearly recalls the incident. “We were 
patching Pete up in the dressing 
room in Harringay after the fight 
when Randy came in. After the usual 
exchange of courtesies, he says, ‘Here, 
Pete, you must be tired, let me help 
you,’ and darned if he didn’t put on 
Pete’s socks and shoes and tie his 
shoes. A nice fellow, and more power 
to him.” 

The Turpins come of fighting 
stock. The maternal grandfather, 
English Tom Whitehouse, was a bare- 
knuckle fighter of redoubtable repu- 
tation in the pre-Marquis of Queens- 
bury era, before the introduction of 
refinements in ring warfare. Randy's 
father, Lionel Turpin, came to Brit- 
ain from British Guiana to join the 
infantry in the first World War. 

Randy doesn’t remember his father, 
who died soon after he was born. 
The death eventually resulted from 
gas poisoning Lionel suffered in the 
Battle of the Somme. 

After Lionel’s death, life was 
pretty rugged for the Turpin clan. 
Besides the boys, there were two 
girls, Joan and Kathleen. The 
mother, Beatrice Whitehouse Turpin, 
now half-blind and a_ cripple, 
scrubbed floors to support her five 
small children. For a while, they had 
only one room to live in and there 
were days when they went hungry. 

But out of adversity was forged 
a singular self-reliance and family 
unity. When they were old enough 
to understand, old Tom Whitehouse 
told his dark-skinned grandsons: 

“Now that your father has gone, 
you'll have to learn to fight your 
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own battles. The first thing you've 
got to know is how to use your fists. 
You'll need them.” 

In a typical provincial English 
hamlet, the Turpin kids were con- 
spicuous by their color and their 
lineage. That may have been what 
old Tom was thinking of when he 
said they'd have to fight. And fight 
they did. 

“Sometimes,” Randy recalls, “I 
had to fight because of the color of 
my skin. In Leamington streets, when 
I was a kid, it was ‘Blackie’ this or 
‘Blackie’ that all the time. It’s all 
right to call each other names inside 
the family. But when other people 
outside start, you've got to fight. I 
suppose it all helped to make me a 
scrapper. 

Randy, when he was a small boy, 
idolized the late Jack Johnson, first 
Negro ever to hold the world heavy- 
weight title. He read everything he 
could about gold-toothed “Li'l 
Arthur” and tried to pattern his style 
on the former champ’s. 

Randy was 12 when he joined the 
Leamington Boys Club and began 
competitive boxing. He fought in 
more than 100 amateur bouts, win- 
ning his first title, Britain's junior 
112-pound crown, when he was 15. 
But it was around the carnivals, 
where brothers Dick and Jackie also 
fought, that Randy got his severest 
schooling. 

Dick had become a booth-fighter, 
taking on all comers, and Jackie and 
Randy, several years younger, tricked 
out in pillow-size gloves, would put 
on exhibitions at the booths. 


“They were real fights,” Randy 
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remembers. ‘Jackie used to whale the 
tar out of me and I used to cry." 
Spectators at the midway 
tossed coppers into the ring to re. 
ward the youngsters. 

As he grew older, Randy toured 
the carnivals as Dick had before him 
The promoters offered £5 to anybod 
who could last five rounds. Ther 
were increasingly few takers as it be. 
came apparent that the payotts wer 
almost exclusively the painful type 
Randy’s fists soon earned him the 
nickname, “The Leamington Licker 

When World War II started 
Randy was too young to join up, by 
enlisted in the British Navy as soo: 
as he could. His ambition was to}: 
a seaman, but he spent most of b 
hitch as a cook at Portsmouth Nav: 
Base. He still carries a salty selectio: 
of tattoo-marks on his arms to shox 


for it. These are about his on: 
mementoes of service with the King 
Navy. 


While in the Navy, and still int 
teens, Randy got himself marr 
Like his two brothers, he marriec . 
white English girl. However, 
marriage was shortlived. Mz. 
charged Randy with assault, but ‘ 
denied he had beaten her with 
broomstick and kicked her in ° 
stomach. He admitted slapping : 
wife’s face three or four times. ¢ 
witnesses, describing him in cour - 
a “very quiet lad with a placid te 
perament,”” indicated provocst 
able. 

The case was dismissed, but = 
two separated and have not hac 
thing to do with cach other since 
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Deeply religious, Randy sleeps 
with a crucifix above his head. He 
enjoys signing kids’ autograph books, 
reading comics and admiring his pet 
owl. 

Although he isn’t a bebop fiend, 
he prefers loud music. It is almost a 
hobby with him. He likes to watch 
other people dance, but, unlike Sugar 
Ray, doesn’t care for it much himsclf. 
He goes for dreamy ballads, espe- 
‘ally those sung by Negro balladcer 
losh White. 

’ The reason he likes his music loud 

—sometimes turning on two radios 
full-blast—is because he’s a bit deaf, 
sult of a swimming accident when 
he was a kid. 

Another result of 
that Randy now = sp 
oftly, in a curiously faint high- 


his deafness 1s 


eaks, though 


ritched tone. Jack Dempscy also talks 


like that. 
Randy lives simply and bank 
"What I want to do 


my mother 


s most 
of his money. 
most,” he says, “is to buy 
i really nice house. She deserves 
wery brick of 
Mrs. Turpin, 
valid, has her head high these days 
ss always. It is casy to sce that 
wood deal of R j 
ighting spirit is her legacy. 
“Tam proud of my sons,” shi 


tnougn a 


lares firmly, in a rich Warwickshire 


accent, ‘very proud of tl They've 
had to do everything for themselv 
Idid every rT 

much.” 


said: 


‘A lot of 


people thought my boy 
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Her eyes flashed warmly as she 


were nothing: wanted them to be 


down. Well, my sons have showed 
them.’ 

Before the Robinson go, she was 
asked if she worried about 
Randy. She replied calmly: 

have never stood in Randolph's 
light. 
gets.” 

For the Robinson fight Randy got 
$24,000, against Sugar Ray’s $84,- 
000. This is the largest sum either 


was 


He can give as good as he 


man has ever got for a single bout, 
but only a fraction of what Randy 
will likely draw for the return match 
scheduled in New York this Fall. But 


the imminence of fame and big 
money seems hardly to make a dent 
on the imperturbable facade of the 


new champion. 

On the way up he was surrounded 
by a loyal coterie of lifelong friends, 
and they will continue to be with 
him all the way, he promises. Man 
ager George Middleton, a grocer who 
once lived on the same Leamington 
strect as the Turpins, not once lost 


He 


shop, holiday-style, the day of the 


onfidence in his protege shut 

big fight. 


British 
criticized 


boxing experts 


inanimously the match 


with Robinson, saying at best Randy 


wasnt ready for another year, Mid- 
leton calmly predicted victory. Yet 
no fool—he was well aware what 
R ndy Yainst. 
London's Sunday Pictorial (ci 
039,935), deploring the expect 
yhter, headlined: “Best of Luck 
o Turpin—He'll Need It. 
Manage Middleton — shrugged 
k to his guns. “Randy has at least 
0-50 chance. Can anyone expect 
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more when he’s fighting a world 
champion? 

“We have been told we ought to 
have waited a year, but Turpin is at 
his peak and he has won his fights 
just as easily as Robinson has won 
his in Europe—and against the same 
boxers. If I had any doubts, the 
match would never have been made.” 

Other regulars in the Turpin camp, 
besides his two brothers, are taxi- 
driver Jack Worrall, a Leamington 
neighbor, and Daniel (Dango) 
Hagan, a self-appointed bodyguard. 

“Jack Worrall,” Randy recalls 
fondly, ‘used to carry me to school 
when we were kids and when it was 
raining he'd put his coat over my 
head. He still carries me around. 

“T like folks I've grown up with,” 
Randy philosophizes. “You can trust 
them. They were your friends before 
you were famous and they'll still be 
your friends when your name isn’t 
in the headlines.” 

Characteristically, Randy trained 
quietly for his big test in an obscure 
Welsh castle, while Robinon, with 
his entourage of 10, including his 
wife, sister, barber, chauffeur, mas- 
seur, and gnome-like court jester, 
encamped, circus-fashion, at historic 
Windsor. In attendance was_ the 
custom-built, orchid-colored Cadillac 
with which M. Le Sucre gets about 
these days with the help of a liveried 
driver. 

While Sugar Ray was training, 
his attractive wife, Edna Mae, oc- 
cupied a special chair upon a dais 
near the ringside. As Sugar Ray 
skipped rope to the accompaniment 
of “Anchors Aweigh,” she tapped 
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her dainty feet in musical time. 

Only Ray’s sister, Evelyn, appeared 
to have a foreboding of what was to 
come. “I'll be glad when the nex 
few days are over. It’s a great straip 
on Robinson. There’s such a lot x 
stake. He’s not sleeping well. 

“Why, at home Robinson's always 
laughing and dancing. That's th: 
way I want to see him again.” There 
was no such strain in the Turpin 
camp. In fact, Randy was as calm 
as though he were going to watch 
himself fight. He was unused to the 
crowds of several hundred which 
turned out for his training bouts, but 
relished their interest. 

just cannot understand this 
fuss,’”” said Randy, “‘but it’s fine with 
me. However, I like a quiet life and, 
boy, am I going to have one after this 
fight.” 

When a vacationer shouted down 
from one of the castle battlements. 
“Hi, Randolph, look up—I want a 
picture,” a lazy smile came into the 
fighter’s brown eyes. 

“Can't understand it,” he said. 
“Why don’t the feller come dowa 
here? I won't eat him.” 

In London, the day of the fight. 
Randy was almost overwhelmed by 
his reception by a brass band and 4 
cheering crowd of 500. 

“This is the first time,’ he of 
served, “that a crowd has bothered 
to meet me before a fight. But tt 
does me good. I have never felt 
better.” 

The fight, staged by promoter Jack 
Solomons, went on before a sellout 
crowd of 18,000. Had _ space beet 
available another 100,000 would have 
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paid to see the bout. As it was, more 
than $100,000 for tickets was re- 
funded to disappointed Britishers. 

But few in the arena that night 
thought Randy had a chance. The 
odds were 4 to 1 against him, and 
there were no takers to speak of. 
Randy had never gone more than 
eight rounds before and hardly any- 
body thought he would break prece- 
dent on this occasion. 

Randy was one of the notable ex- 
ceptions. In his longest speech of 
record, he observed: 

“IT can hit, and I know he can hit, 
so the way I figure it, the fellow who 
hits first and hardest will win. Some- 
body’s going to win and it might as 
well be me.” 

Randy, unmarked in battle, ac- 
cepted his victory modestly. What 
pleased him most was that he had 


Fading Saucers 


gone the entire distance and won 
on points. 

“The boxing experts said I 
couldn't box,’’ Randy said, “but I 
showed them I could.” 

Now that he has established him- 
self as a man of finesse in the squared 
circle, Randy may be content to re- 
vert to his old slugging tactics, and 
he is also anxious to show that his 
first victory over the ebony Beau 
Geste of ringdom was no fluke. 

Anyway, it should be a great oc- 
casion when champion and_ chal- 
lenger meet again in September. And 
the gate? Well, even television won't 
keep it down. For the greatest fight- 
ing man in the world, pound for 
pound, will be in action again—and 
his name may not be Sugar Ray. 

Copyright, New York Daily News 
(July 15, 1951) 


THE PRACTICE OF CERTAIN TRIBAL WOMEN in the 
Congo to deform their lips to the size of saucers is going out of 
style. Lip stretching was taken up during slave trading days in 


order to make native women less attractive to whites and thus less 
likely to be captured and sold. The “pinhead” fad, according to 
recent reports, is still going strong. This self-inflicted deformity 
does not affect the mentality of the individual. Pinheads are said 
to be “just as smart as flatheads.” 
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Negro family move into a “white” block 


Summer has proved to be the dangerous time for riots. It is 
easy to get a crowd together to protest should a 


RIOT SPIRIT 
IN CHICAGO 


BY DANIEL M. CANTWELL 


Reprinted from Commonweal 


AYLIGHT saving time and 
warm summer evenings are 
almost universally popular in 
Chicago. But a change in heart for 
some of us came in about 1947. We 
began to dread the long summer eve- 
nings. Rain and cool evenings were 
things to pray for. Anything that 
would keep people off the streets. 
Even now, as our industrial civili- 
zation manufactures an hour 
and announces that summer is here, 
many of us are oppressed by an 
anxiety: will Chicago 
the summer without a race riot? Sum- 


extra 


get through 
mer has proved to be the dangerous 
time. It is easy to get a crowd together 
to protest, should a Negro family 
move into a ‘white’ block. You can 
count on real trouble after the men 
get home from work and the supper 
dishes are washed. Windows will be 
broken; cars will be overturned. The 


REV. DANIEL M. CANTWELL is 
chaplain of the Catholic Labor Alliance in 
Chicago. 
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family will be out on the street. 
Everyone is expected to let the “nig- 
gers’ know they are not wanted. 

Most of the serious racial disturb- 
ances in Chicago in recent years have 
broken out over interracial housing. 
or over Negrocs moving in ‘where 
they are not supposed to be.’” Wheth- 
er it was the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority opening up a public housing 
project on a non-discriminatory basis 
in a neighborhood where Negroes 
had never lived, or whether it was a 
single Negro family buying or rent- 
ing a dwelling in an all-white block, 
there was always danger, sometimes 
trouble, sometimes violence. 

One warm evening five years ago, 
near west-side 
neighborhood, mostly Italian and 
Polish, staged a rally in a commu- 
nity center. They were furious and 
bitter because Negroes had moved 
into their neighborhood. The night 
before windows had been broken, in- 
cendiary bombs set off, threats of 


the residents of a 
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even worse things to come were 
made. Babe in the woods, I had 
agreed to speak to the rioters. 

I decided to appeal to the Faith. 
What would our Holy Father say if 
he were here? What would Christ 
say were He to walk into the hall? 
Whatever else might have appeated 
to them, these things didn’t. The 
questions came: Why should we 
have ‘niggers’ in ovr neighborhood? 
What about our life's savings? Will 
our girls be safe on the street at 
night? Would you want your sister 

They didn’t intend to put up with 
Negroes in their neighborhood, they 
assured me. They would see to it 
themselves. The mecting broke up. 
Out into the streets they went. 

That was probably the night whea 
I started to wish that somebody 
would write the story of interracial 
housin g—projects and neighbor- 


hoods where interracial living 
worked. I could think of some ex- 
amples. I knew there were many 
more. 


In 1946 the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority opened a temporary housing 
project for veterans near the south- 
side airport. The residents were up 
in arms when they learned that four 
or five of the 200 families in the 
project would be Negro. Fifty white 
squatters took: over the last 59 va- 
cant apartments to keep the Negroes 
from moving in. Evicted by the po- 
lice, some of them were on hand 
when two Negro veterans and their 
families arrived a few days later. For 
several days a riotous crowd gathered 
near the project. At the peak of the 
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trouble 500 policemen had to be 
called out for duty. 

One afternoon two priests came 
out to the project. They hoped that 
a Roman collar might have a quiet- 
ing effect on the crowd. The recep- 
tron they got was not strictly liturgi- 
cal. They were lucky to get out of 
the neighborhood without having 
their car overturned. 

The pcople—many of them Cath- 
olic—were wild with irrational fear 
and emotion. How I wished some- 
one would write a book—in English, 
readable, persuasive—that would pre- 
pare small home owners for living 
in an interracial neighborhood. 

“Fernwood” happened in August 
1947. The place, on the outskirts of 
Chicago, was previously unknown to 
me. Even now the name means not 
a place but an event—a night when 
1,000 policemen had to be called 
out to contain a riot in this sedate, 
well-groomed neighborhood. It had 
been going on several days. A mile 
away from the project Negroes were 
being taken off buses and street cars 
and beaten. At least 118 men and 
boys—many from “good” families— 
had to be arrested. Many of those 
arrested came from distances as far 
as four miles away to do what seemed 
to be a duty. 

The disturbance in this peaceful 
neighborhood was caused by the fact 
that seven Negro families had moved 
into a new public housing project. It 
looked like a fight to the finish. Very 
sober citizens feared that we were on 
the verge of another riot like our 
1919 affair, when at least 83 were 
killed and 539 injured. 
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One thing saved the day—or the 
night: the good sense of the Negroes 
in Chicago who resisted the impulse 
to organize squads to avenge what 
was happening. They left that task 
to the police and the courts. 

For those who were arrested the 
court imposed an educational pro- 
gram. How good it would have been 
to have had a book that told why and 
where Negroes and whites must and 
do live together in peace as good 
neighbors. Preferably, a book these 
people could read. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Johnson 
moved into 7153 S. St. Lawrence 
Avenue on July 25, 1949. They had 
bought a two-flat, the first Negro 
family to live south of 71st Street. 
The night of July 25th trouble be- 
gan. Before it was over every win- 
dow in the Johnson house was 
broken, incendiary bombs were 
thrown in the windows, the street 
had to be barricaded by the police. 
The Johnsons lived huddled in the 
middle of their rooms for days, never 
daring to go near a window. 

During the siege one of the local 
priests visited the Johnsons to cheer 
them up and give encouragement. 
Two burly cops escorted him down 
the street, making it clear that they 
had not too much sympathy with 
these Negroes or their friends, that 
this was just an assignment. Inside 
the Johnsons’ building, on the first 
floor, he found a group of university 
students, proud members of the 
Young Progressives, cating lunch. 
They had slept there the night be- 
fore as a gesture of friendship and 
protection. 
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Outside the building were the peo- 
ple who called the priest ‘‘father.” 
They would have lynched the John. 
sons if they had the chance. While 
he was there the priest heard some. 
one arrange a police escort so that 
Mrs. Johnson could go to Mass the 
following Sunday. 

Peoria Street, even for Chicagoans, 
had always been simply the first street 
west of Halsted. But now people 
around the world who have never 
heard of Halsted know what hap- 
pened on Peoria Street in 1949. This 
wasn’t a case of Negroes moving in. 
This was a case of merely a rumor— 
a fear perhaps, for these people, their 
greatest fear. What actually happened 
was plain enough. Negroes had been 
invited as guests into the home at 
5643 S. Peoria Street. For the Irish- 
Catholic neighborhood the sight of 
Negroes was enough. The rumor 
spread that Negroes had moved in. It 
was almost a week before people re- 
turned to their senses. Meantime, 
violence, hatred, sin. 

The hosts to the Negroes were new 
residents in the neighborhood. They 
were Jewish and, as investigation 
seemed to show, members of a variety 
of left-wing, if not Communist, 
organizations. On three counts, then, 
they became enemies of the neigh- 
borhood. The rioting which started 
out against the Negroes assumed the 
nature of an anti-Semitic and anti- 
Communist crusade. Participation in 
the violence and disorder was excused 
as justified because it supposedly met 
the challenge of a “Communist plot.” 

Everybody, knew that the same fe- 
action would have resulted if any 
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other family were to dare to invite 
Negroes into their house. 

Chicago’s City Council voted 
favorably—almost four to one—on 
a petition asking Washington for 
action on public housing legislation. 
That was early 1949. But well over 
12 months later no sites for the pub- 
lic projects had been selected. No 
alderman wanted public housing in 
his ward. For months they wrangled. 

The decisive reason was the policy 
of non-discrimination. There was 
some talk of socialism, but no one 
really meant it. Public housing was 
all right in the Black Belt, but not 
on vacant land sites about the city. 
Hundreds of men and women in the 
city council chambers raged and 
hooted against all public housing. 
What they really opposed was the 
danger of Negroes moving into their 
neighborhood. 

So strong was the opposition that 
despite the greatest housing short- 
age of any large city in the country 
the city fathers decided on a com- 
promise in which most of the new 
projects would be on slum land, dis- 
placing almost as many, if not more, 
people than they would ultimately 
house. Our city fathers need educa- 
tion. In principles, to be sure. But 
also in facts—readably, humanly pre- 
sented—to convince them that inter- 
racial housing can and does work 
and that anything else will not work. 

The Illinois state legislature is even 
now engaged in a fight that could 
mean the death of public housing in 
this state. Already the state senate 
has passed a bill requiring a public 
teferendum on any public housing 
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project before it can be built or en- 
larged. The proponents will admit 
that their aim is to kill public hous- 
ing. The reason is deftly expressed: 
the Chicago Housing Authority has 
been trying to change the political 
and social character of Chicago. This 
plainly means that the CHA has been 
guilty of moving some Negroes out 
of the Black Belt. 

In Illinois, as elsewhere across the 
nation, the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards is behind the cam- 
paign for government by referendum. 
The interesting fact is that they are 
able and willing to capitalize on ir- 
rationality. They appeal—as it suits 
the locality—to economic selfishness, 
or to political hysteria, or to racial 
prejudice, or to all three of them. 
Illinois—downstate and upstate—is 
vulnerable on the racial issue. 

The outcome of this particular bill 
is still uncertain. The general assem- 
bly has not yet acted. I wish I knew 
a book to send my representative at 
Springfield that would help him to 
see the light about the American 
community of the future. 

A study made by Morton Deutsch 
and Mary Evans Collins called J/ter- 
racial Housing has just been pub- 
lished by the University of Minneso- 
ta Press. The Field Foundation as- 
sisted the publication, and Marshall 
Field declares in the foreword that 
he “believes research can do much 
to hasten the process of outmoding 
prejudice.” 

The authors have proceeded care- 
fully to make a study of four public 
housing projects—two in Newark, 
two in New York City. All of them 
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house Negro and white families. In 
two of them Negroes and whites are 
segregated within the project. In the 
other two there is no discrimination 
-—they are interracial, as the word 
goes. 

The authors proceed to investigate 
the influence of the two patterns on 
the racial attitudes of the residents. 
An enormous amount of work was 
done in interviewing, in drawing up 
questions, in comparing notes. From 
the outset the authors suspected that 
if given the chance, or if compelled 
by circumstances to live together in 
a social atmosphere that recognized 
quality, people will normally come 
off knowing each other better. They 
will be less apt to indulge in prej- 
udicial judgments against individuals 
or groups of people. Exceptions 
must be expected, of course. 

Their rescarch confirms their sus- 
picions, both by giving evidence of 
the favorable change, and evidence 
of the exceptions. Whether their sus- 
picions are any more ‘certain’ for 
themselves now than before is doubt- 
ful. Whether the “proved” suspicion 
alone is now any better guide for ac- 
tion or for policy is highly improb- 
able. Whether this long research 
was worthwhile in the light of what 
was ultimately published is in the 
opinion of this writer questionable. 
A common sense judgment is verified 
in an claborate manner and expressed 
in obscure verbiage. Is it worth it? 

Neither the language nor the style 
nor the scientific apparatus of the 
book makes it available for any of 
the people on Peoria Street, on the 


'ohnson’s block, in the City Council, 
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in the Illinois legislature. Maybe it 
wasn’t written for them. Good 
enough. For whom, then? 

Is it expected that merely on the 
basis of the evidence here housing 
administrators will determine on an 
interracial pattern for their projects? 
Not rationally, surely. For what is 
“proved” here is that under proper 
circumstances an interracial pattern 
will work out without the majority 
of the tenants objecting. The book 
does not determine when the circum: 
stances are propitious. It does not 
determine either when the majority 
of people in the surrounding com. 
munity will object, and strongly 
cnough to kill all public housing. 

The book lays emphasis on the fact 
that the change of attitude in the 
tenants studied was brought about 
by the fact they were situated in an 
interracial project. It emphasizes that 
religion had nothing to do with tt 
It emphasizes the point so much that 
one wonders what the authors want 
their readers to deduce. Some will 
be willing to deduce that religion ts 
uscless for changing bad racial atti- 
tudes or for creating solid attitudes 
in the first place. They will deduce 
it despite the fact that there are tons 
of evidence to the contrary, though 


n the nature of this book you would 


not expect to find that evidence here. 

Though this first important study 
of interracial housing was made from 
the experiences in public housing 
projects, it is to be hoped that the 
book will not confirm the already 
prevalent enough idea that the main 
purpose of public housing is to break 
segregation. Public housing should 
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not be made to carry the full burden 
of the task of eliminating segrega- 
tion. 

If by our speech we assign it that 
burden, public housing may itself be 
eliminated. As a matter of fact it is 
not doing it. Actually even here in 
Chicago at the present time there are 
numerically more people involved in 
interracial communities outside pub- 
lic projects than inside. 

In the last three years in Chicago 
20,000 Negroes have moved outside 
the established Negro community into 


a hitherto white community. With 
the exception of a few cases—some 
chronicled here—they have been free 
from violence against their persons 
and their property. 

This is an enormous change. What 
has happened in human situations, as 
barriers have broken down, and atti- 
tudes have changed, would be worth 
knowing. It would be good to have 
a book. The sociologist who writes 
it ought to have a course in journal- 
ism and plain speech. 


Copyright, The Commonweal (July 27, 1951) 


Modified Profanity 


SLANG EXPRESSIONS have replaced outright profanity among 
many Christians, though many are not aware that they are using 
corrupted versions of some of the worst profanity. Consider the 


following origins: 


“Dear me” is a corruption of the Italian expression “Dio Mio,” 


which means “My God!" 


“Gosh” and “Golly” are vulgarizations of the word “God.” 
“Jingo” is a revered Basque word for the Deity. 
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“Deuce” is a corruption of the Latin word for God, “Deus.” 

“Be Jabers’”’ is the same as swearing by the name of the Lord. 

“Gad” means “God.” 
“Zounds” is a shortening of the expression “God's wounds.” ad 
“Gadzooks” means “god's looks.” 

“Dickens” means devilkins, or little devil. 

“Drat you” is the same as saying “God rot you.” 

“Darn” and “dang” are corruptions of the word “damn.” 


The Liguortan 
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PLUS AND MINUS SCOREBOARD *% A new 150-page study of a 
Negro community near St. Louis insists that Negroes who live in 
segregated communities have less emotional tension than those in 
bi-racial neighborhoods. The study was a Ph.D. thesis done by 
Negro sociology major, James Kirk, for St. Louis University ona 
survey of the Kinloch community . . . New York City will pay a 
total bill of close to $200,000 this year to settle court cases of 
three Negro victims of police beatings. Pending suits may raise 
the totals to a half-million dollars . .. South Carolina is 
really making its white folks pay through the nose for its Jim Crow 
school system. A three per cent general sales tax is being levied 
to pay the bill for expanding segregated schools and trying to make 
them equal in order to get around the U. S. Supreme Court decision 
outlawing Jim Crow in education . . . Radio star Arthur Godfrey 
was recently cited by the Masons, B'nai B'rith and Knights of Co- 
lumbus for his help to people of all races, colors and creeds. He 
went to Baltimore to accept the honor at the stadium there but among 
the 22,000 in the crowd there was not a single Negro . 


wow OW 


FLICKER TICKER *% Lena Horne is scheduled for two weeks of 
personal appearances in Israel in February. She may make a movie 


in England on her next trip overseas . . . The most popular movies 
with South African natives are U. S. cowboy pictures. Musicals 
with hot jazz numbers are usually a flop .. . A new French movie 


called ''Gallows Bird'' will star an unknown Negro actor, Walter 
Bryant, in the part of a soldier who helps a French war prisoner 
find his missing son . . . Negro wrestler Don Blackman has a bit 
part in the new movie ''Lydia Bailey'' . . . Monogram is featur- 
ing a number of Negro girls as Arabians in a new film called !'Alad- 
din and His Lamp'' . . . RKO is playing with the idea of doing a 


film on the life story of famous Negro song writer, Shelton Brooks 
. . . New York censors cut two scenes out of Richard Wright's movie 
version of his book, ''Native Son'': (1) Shots showing Bigger kill- 
ing a rat and (2) the sequence snowing him fondling tne boay of the 


white girl that he kills 


Ww 
LIGUT ON THE LITERATI * A series of 18 articles which Negro 
newsman Carl T. Rowan of the Minneapolis Morning Tribune wrote on 
his 6,000-mile tour of the South, will be published in book form 
by Knopf this fall. The series shows the changes which have taken 
place in Southern Negro life in the last decade . . . The auto- 
biography of famous Negro composer, James Bland, to be published 
by Winston this fall will be called ''A Song in his Heart''..-: 
BACK OF THE BANDSTAND *% Josephine Baker will have several 
new numbers to show to U. S. audiences for her Fall tour. They are 
the cream of ten new numbers which will be written for her by Ben 
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Qakland and Eddie Maxwell . . . Newest Paris night club bidding 
for U. S. tourists is “Dick Edwards' Ringside Bar, one of several 


Negro-owned clubs in Paris .. . Sophie Tucker is one of Billy 
Daniels' strongest supporters and introduced him in Miami with 
these words: ''Billy is one of the most eee singers I have ever 
heard. He will rank with Jolson'' . 

SE 
STAGE DOOR JOHNNY ¥ Duke Ellington and famed playwright, 
Maxwell Anderson, are collaborating on writing a new Broadway 


Misical .. . . Orson Welles will star in a London production of 
''Othello'' to be presented by Laurence Olivier for a late October 
opening . . . When Lena Horne recently played the Coconut Grove 


in Hollywood, frequent visitors were Spike Jones and his wife, 
Helen. The whacky orchestra leader whose wife was expecting a baby 
at the time insisted, ''Most women want pickles when they are preg- 
nant. All Helen wants to do is see Lena Horne . . . Billy Eckstine 
is talking about making a Broadway musical debut ina revue called 
"'Hip Hip Hooray"! ba be produced by his manager, Milton Ebbins 
. Langston Hughes is working with composer, Eli Siegm Siegmeister, 
on a new opera for production . 


SPORTSCOPE *% Ezzard Charles' favorite name for his wife Gladvs 
is ''Gee-Gee'' . . . A New York sports writer recently datelined 


adispatch from the Midwest ''St. Louis (Boo)'' because the Hotel 
Chase still won't allow Negro ball players to stay there és 
When Edith Sampson was recently on a tour of Austria, she learned 
that areata tn in arural school were saving money to buy a football 
but at the rate they were saving, it would take a year. She took 
time out to buy them the coveted football and presented it to them 
in person, winning America a lot of friends . . . Jackie Robinson 
tried to get Branch Rickey to buy Willie Mays for the Brockiyn 
Dodgers after watching the centerfielder in action in a Negro 
all-star game but the ''quota'' system which some baseball mag- 
nates put on Negro players on their team stopped Rickey from 
signing up Mays. 


CRYSTAL BALL %& Watch for Randy Turpin, the man who surprised 
the ring world with his upset of Ray Robinson, to become the world's 
light heavyweight champ intwoyears . . Jamaica, which is often 
called the ''poor house'' of the West Indies, may become a rich 
colony in coming years as a result of the discovery of the largest 
deposit of bauxite in the world on the little island. Bauxite is 


the ore from which aluminum is made . . . Katherine Dunham will 
make the gossip columns with some new romance rumors when she starts 
asecond tour of Europe this month . . . Former Georgia Governor 


Ellis Arnall has his eye on a return to peach state politics and 
may run for governor at the next election . 
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that is ruining our boys and girls 


Here is something concrete that all of us ean do 
to end this $100,000 a day narcotics market 


HOW WE CAN STOP 


DOPE SALES TO KIDS 


BY HOWARD WHITMAN 


E CAN stop teen-age drug ad- 

diction 70w. To do it, we must 

recognize this dread new curse 
for what it is. It is not just another 
form of delinquency. It is the delib- 
erate exploitation of naive boys and 
gitls by drug traffickers who aim to 
open up a rich new market, to raise 
a huge new crop of addicts. 

What crime is worse, more villain- 
ous than addicting teen-age boys and 
girls to narcotics? “You might as 
well shoot them in the back,” re- 
marked Senator Estes Kefauver in 
Washington. “It might even be 
kinder.” 

The teen-age victims themselves 
call it the ‘“‘white death.” I have seen 
their rueful faces and probed into the 
wreckage of young lives ruined—pos- 
sibly for good—at 16, 17, 18. They 
call it “white death’ because of the 
powdered white opiate with which 


HOWARD WHITMAN, nationally- 
known magazine writer, is the author of 
the recent book, Terror In The Streets. 
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the drug merchants have enslaved 
them. 

What are we going to do about it? 

Are we going to sit back and ac 
cept it? Are we going to wring our 
hands in surrender and admit that 
henceforth one of the hazards of 
growing up—even for our own chil- 
dren—may be enslavement to nar- 
cotic drugs? 

Or are we ready to beat the dope 
merchants at their own game, to 
make the teen-age drug trathe (as we 
once made kidnaping) too hot to 
handle? Do we have the vitality, the 
determination to stamp out this curse 
here and now? 

Come along to Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Let's first get the story from 
some of the victims themselves. 

At Lexington, in the bluegrass 
country, is a United States Public 
Health Service Hospital for drug ad- 
dicts. I previously visited it five yeats 
ago, found it peopled mainly with 
middle-aged men and women: psy: 
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chiatric cases, sick and unstable folk 
who sought escape from life in drugs. 
But now I found Lexington had 
changed. It was crowded with boys 
and girls in their teens. There were 
nearly 200 of them, some only 14 
and 15, one only 13. A drug addict 
at 13! In the five years since my 
previous visit the rate of teen-age 
admissions had increased 17-fold. 

What a surprise to walk the long 
corridors and see youngsters, just 
kids, spooning up ice cream out of 
paper cups. What an even greater 
surprise to hear a 17-year-old addict 
tell me, “I swiped a pacifier from my 
baby brother—and used it to make a 
hypo needle!” 

“Medically, an important distinction 
must be made between these new 
young addicts and the old repeaters. 
Dr. Victor H. Vogel, medical officer 
in charge, explains, “These young- 
sters are not psychoneurotics. The 
older addicts are. The youngsters do 
not have deep psychiatric disorders 
which lead them to drug addiction.” 
In other words, they are everyday 
adolescent boys and They 
would grow into normal adulthood 
if the drug merchants had not addict- 
ed them to narcotics 


them, in the lingo of the trade. 


or} 
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“hooked” 


Most of them do not even have a 
history of delinquency. Dr. Vogel 
pulled the records of 40 of the teen- 
age addicts out of his files at random 
and found only three with any previ- 


ous black marks against them. I was 
amazed at what finc-looking clean-cut 
youngsters some of them were. One, 


abov of 19, was a minister's son. He 
had been a church worker, known as 
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a model boy in his community until 
the net of the dope peddlers envel- 
oped him. 

Yes, they were fine-looking clean- 
cut youngsters—until you looked at 
their arms. The tender skin below 
the elbow was scored with ugly dark 
purple streaks which followed the 
course of veins toward the wrist. 
These were the streaks of burned-out 
veins into which they had jabbed the 
needle so many times that the vascu- 
Jar walls themselves had collapsed 
and the veins had dried up. Some 
had kept frantically jabbing deeper, 
deeper, looking for new veins until 
they had made streaks all the way 
across the backs of their hands and 
down to the knuckles. 

“Human pincushion,” one of them 
said with a pathetic grin. 

Would you like to hear a young 
drug addict's story? Here is the story 
of a boy of 17, just as he told it to 
me: 

“T was going to high school. Every 
day I'd meet some other boys going 
from geometry to history. They'd 
ask me, ‘Do you want any H?’ By H 
they meant Heroin. I'd say, ‘No, I've 
got no money for that.’ One day a 
boy said, "You don’t have to buy it. 
in the washroom and I'll 
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some white powder in a 
sider and told me to hold it 
up to my nose and sniff it. I did. He 
sept giving it to me free like that for 
three wecks. I thought he was my 
friend. I'd even borrow his diction- 
ary. 

“Then he told me I'd have to buy 
the stuff. I weeded it by then. First 
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An ordinary hypodermic needle is used to inject dope into veins 


I started giving up my lunch money. 
But that wasn't enough. I needed $2 
a day because I was sniffing a lot more 
than I did at first. I used picture- 
show money. I used all my allow- 
ance. My sister gave me $10 toward 
a suit for my birthday and I used that 
too. 

“Then sniffing wasn’t enough. I 
started ‘shooting’ —that’s taking the 
stuff with a needle. I ‘skin-popped’ 
at first—just shot it into the skin in 
my arm. But the kick always kept 
wearing off. I always kept needing 
more. So finally I started ‘main-lin- 
ing,’ jabbing it right in the large vein 
in the forearm. 

“It was costing me $4 a day, then 
$6 a day, then $10 a day. Every cent 
I could get went to the peddlers. I 
did baby-sitting. I cooked for my sis- 
ters while they were working. I 
pawned everything I could lay hands 
on. I lied to get money out of my 
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family. I got a job and gave up every 
cent for dope. I couldn't live without 
the stuff. 

“T guess I was a good customer by 
then. Eight junkies knew me and 
they started to compete for my busi- 
ness. One would say, ‘Here, I got 
something better than you ever had 
before.’ Another would say, ‘Here's 
a free sample—you buy from me 
now. 

“Finally I was so desperate for 
money I broke a window in a tailor 
shop and ran off with a lot of cloth- 
ing. I was going to pawn it. But | 
got caught.” 

The boy paused, looked at the 
needle streaks in his arms and said, 
"I never thought I'd get hooked. | 
thought the jank might get other kids 
—but I never thought it would get 
me.” 

i heard dozens of stories like his. 
all with variations but all basically 
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the same: a naive excitement-loving 
teen-ager being lured into a first try, 
or submitting to a dare, or taking a 
first sniff or shot because he didn’t 
want to be ‘“‘chicken’’—and that kid 
ending up six months later, a slave to 
narcotics, pawning, stealing and 
ptoselyting others. 

With girls the picture is more 
sordid still. Many of them sink into 
prostitution. The luckier ones end 
up as shoplifters, check stealers, petty 
thieves. 

In the chair opposite me at Lex- 
ington sat a pretty girl of 18. You'd 
never have taken her for a drug ad- 
dict—or a thief. 

“I was just a high school girl, like 
any other girl,” she said. ‘I went to 
an Easter party with some other kids, 
boys and girls. They were all taking 
shots. They said to me, ‘Go ahead 
and take it—don’t be a drag.’ 

“I was afraid—I was always afraid 
of needles. But I did it. I didn’t get 
sick as some kids do the first time. I 
didn’t feel much effect at all. But I 
did it a few more times that week 
and I got high—real high. 

"Then I began taking a shot every 
night. I quit school and got a job. I 
was buying caps (capsules of Heroin) 
for $1.50. At first I used only two 
caps a day but then it began to work 
up. I started using six caps a day. 
That was $9. I gave my whole salary 
to the peddlers. 

"I had to keep taking more and 
more. I'd cook up four caps for a 
single shot and take six shots a day. 
But with all that jabbing I didn’t even 
get high any more. I just had to keep 
taking it to stay alive. It didn’t do a 
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thing for me. But I couldn’t stand 
being without it. I'd have gone crazy 
without it. 

“Just figure the money it took. 
Twenty-four caps a day. I found a 
peddler who gave me a wholesale 
rate—$20. I cashed some savings 
bonds. That went real quick. Then I 
hocked just about everything I owned. 
Still not enough money. I guess | 
was pretty desperate when I started 
the check stealing. But I had to have 
that stuff. I was hooked—bad. I 
started stealing government checks 
out of mailboxes and forging signa- 
Gk 

The girl looked at me for a mo- 
ment and there was fire in her eyes. 
“I've got a kid sister,” she said. 
“Those peddlers have the net out for 
her. If they ever get her—there’s go- 
ing to be murder!” 

No one except addicts themselves 
can know what a relentless grip drugs 
get ona person. It is like a steel mesh 
that draws tighter, tighter the more 
you try to wriggle out of it. Dr. Har- 
ris Isbell, Lexington’s director of re- 
search, has traced in his laboratory 
how the human body builds up a 
physical dependence upon drugs. 
Once they have been introduced into 
the body the body demands them, can 
hardly go on living without them. 
The body also develops a tolerance; 
it demands drugs in greater and 
greater quantities. 

“It is virtually impossible for an 
addict to quit narcotics by himself,” 
Dr. Isbell commented. ‘The physical 
dependency is stronger than the 
human will. The addict will do any- 
thing to get his drugs.” 
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I thought of this when one bright- 

faced little girl of 18 said to me, “I 
needed the money. I needed the 
dope. So I became a prostitute. Yes, 
when I became a prostitute I knew 
how far I'd sunk.” 

Boys too told me of degradations 
they'd been forced to, some almost 
too sordid to believe. 

“It hooks you so bad—you'd rather 
hang yourself than go without the 
stuff,”” one boy said. A 17-year-old 
did in fact try to hang himself when 
he was jailed in his home town and 
had to go without drugs for three 
days. This is called “cold turkey” 
withdrawal, cutting off the 
clean. It is torture. 

At Lexington the boys and girls 
are withdrawn gradually. They are 
taken off Heroin or cocaine or what- 
ever they've been using and put on a 
diminishing dosage of a synthetic 
morphine equivalent. This reduces 
their physical sufferings—the chills, 
cramps, vomiting, diarrhea, sweating 
and horrible malaise. After a week 
or two they are completely withdrawn 
and the job of learning to live with- 
out drugs begins. It takes tour and 
a half months of physical and emo- 
tional reconstruction. 

Then they go home and hope they 
can live normal lives again. But no 
one is sure. The amount of backslid- 
ing is appalling. We have as yet no 
sure cure for drug addiction and the 
harsh probability is that some of 
these boys and girls will be blighted 
for life. 

The young addicts I found at Lex- 
ington came from New York, Chi- 
cago, Washington, New Orleans, 
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Newark, Louisville, Dayton, Cin. 
cinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Detroit and a number of 
small towns. Teen-age addiction is 
no regional phenomenon. It has 
blanketed the nation. Dr. Vogel call 
it an “overwhelming mushrooming 
trend.” 

Up to two years ago we rare; 
saw a teen-age addict,” Harry J. 
Anslinger, United States Commis. 
sioner of Narcotics, told me. “Since 
then we've handled hundreds of cases 
in Illinois, the District of Columbia, 
New York and New Jersey alone.” 

No one knows exactly how many 
teen-age addicts there are. But in- 
formed estimates set the total at 10,- 
000 to 20,000. And whatever the 
figure, it’s increasing daily. 

Up to now the dope peddlers 
worked mainly in underprivileged 
neighborhoods. But addiction caught 
on elsewhere like a fad—like zoot 
suits, be-bop hot-rodding—ex- 
cept that it’s a fad the youngsters 
can't let go of. It has leaped across 
the railroad tracks to a few higher- 
income communities 
others. 

“We were shocked,” James R. 
Dumpson of the New York Welfare 
Council reports, “when we found 
that drug addiction had crept into 
one of our most fashionable high 
schools.” Philip Heimlich, director 
of the Youth Council Bureau in New 
York, adds, [We've had cases in our 
finest suburbs.” 

As long as teen-age drug usage 
goes unchecked no community can 
call itself safe. There is a Typhoid 
Mary aspect to it, for youngsters will 
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addict other youngsters; in fact, 
proselytism is the very backbone of 
the drug-peddling racket. One new 
addict makes five new addicts; five 
make 25. “That is why,” warns Dr. 
Vogel, ‘we must remove the foci of 
infection from our communities. If 
we don’t do it and do it fast there is 
no telling how many more thousands 
of young boys and girls may be vic- 
timized.”” 

There is no telling, either, whether 
the next neighborhood to fall beneath 
this horrid cloud may not be your 
own. 

Let's examine the teen-age drug 
racket. How does it work? Many 
public officials, including some who 
should know better, are throwing the 
entire blame on youth. “Just another 
form of delinquency,” they say. But 
let’s look closer. 

We have always had a certain 
number of drug addicts (50,000 to 
100,000) in the country and an illicit 
drug trade. But it has been kept un- 
der control. In fact it looked as 
though the drug problem was all but 
beaten two years ago. An agent of 
the United States Bureau of Narcotics 
in Washington told me, “We kept 
seeing the same old addicts over and 
over again. We had confidence that 
after they died drug addiction would 
de virtually nil.” 

The racketeers saw that too. They 
needed a new crop of addicts. What 
better suckers to pick on than gullible 
impressionable dare-devil youth? 
Adults—except those with psycho- 
neurotic proneness to addiction— 
know better than to tamper with 
drugs. The blazing light of publicity 
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has shown them all too clearly what 
the “white death’’ is. But youth? 
Youth will try anything once—and 
with the “white death,” once is 
enough. 

Today the racketeers, their ped- 
dlers and ‘pushers,’ have infiltrated 
the school neighborhoods and the 
drugstore counters. They do not 
blatantly hawk their wares. They 
don’t have to. Boys and girls already 
in enslavement to drugs will seek 
them out, even if they have to walk 
miles or wait hours to make, as they 
say connection.” And to hook 
these innocents in the first place the 
peddlers simply use live bait. 

“Live bait” in the drug racket is 
other kids. Sixteen-year-old Harvey, 
for example, was made an addict to 
Heroin by an older boy in his be-bop 
club. The boy gave him a few 
“snorts”’ free at first, then began sell- 
ing him capsules for a dollar apiece. 
When Harvey's addiction got out of 
hand and he could no longer pawn 
enough or steal enough to pay for 12 
capsules a day, he sought out a ped- 
dier and made a deal of his own. He 
bought a “pack” (a one-sixteenth- 
ounce package) each day for $13 and 
apportioned it into 25 capsules. He 
kept 12 capsules for his own use and 
got his $13 back by selling the re- 
maining capsules for a dollar apiece 
—to kids he hooked on narcotics just 
as he himself had been hooked be- 
fore. 

No wonder one teen-ager after an- 
other when I asked, “How did you 
get started?” replied, “A friend got 
me started.” Friend, indeed—an- 
other unfortunate kid who had been 
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hooked and had to proselyte others 
as the only way to appease the bot- 
tomless greed of the peddlers. 

Peddlers have hooked hundreds of 
youngsters by starting them on mari- 
juana, even passing out free samples 
until their victims were sufficiently 
addicted to crave stronger drugs. 
They have given out capsules of 
Heroin on credit until the boys and 
gitls were sufficiently hooked to pay 
hard cash, even if it meant stealing 
or prostitution. They have made 
deals whereby the teen-ager would 
get two capsules free for every ten 
he sold. 

The dope peddler knows that if he 
hooks five youngsters in a neighbor- 
hood, within a few weeks he'll be 
selling to 50. His “‘live bait’ will 
hook the others for him. As one 
good-looking bright-eyed lad of 15 
said to me: “The only way I could 
carry on was to become a dope pusher 
myself’’—quite a line for a child of 
15 whose chin was still as smooth as 
a baby’s. 

I talked to pathetic youngsters who 
——ignorant of what they were getting 
into—took their first puffs of mari- 
juana or their first sniffs of Heroin 
ona dare, then found themselves buy- 
ing drugs with their lunch money, 
then stealing from their own families, 
then pawning things out of their 
homes, finally becoming shoplifters, 
holdup men or even procurers. 

The drug peddler says to hell with 
human values. He doesn’t care how 
many boys and girls he ruins, how 
many human personalities he grinds 
into dust. He is interested in one 


thing: can he get $5 a day out of 
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Georgie, $8 a day out of Carol, $10 
a day out of Mike? Can he work up 
50 good customers and gross $300 or 
$400 a day? He'll pay his ‘‘connec. 
tion” $200 a day for the dope and 
the connection will split with the 
distributor and the distributor will 
split directly with “the top.” 

There’s the racket, with its diaboli- 
cal wheels intermeshed, their spokes 
reaching out into scores of communi- 
ties. The take, from teen-agers alone, 
probably runs to $100,000 a day, 
$36,500,000 a year. No one knows 
precisely. But this we do know pre- 
cisely: that the toll of ruined lives is 
unbearable, that we must not stand 
for it. 

What can we do? 

Let's be realists. The dope racket 
is nothing more than a business run 
by shrewd operators, a diabolical busi- 
ness, certainly, but run solely for the 
take. “It is part of the whole broad 
racket picture, run by the same crowd 
who run prostitution and gambling,” 
says crime-busting Senator Kefauver. 

You have to hit these fellows where 
it hurts. Utterly without morals, the 
size up a racket enterprise only in 
terms of take and ‘‘overhead. 
Overhead is measured by the firmness 
or laxness of the public. How easy 
is it to beat an arrest? How tough 
are the judges? How long are the 
prison sentences? 

If the overhead is too high racket- 
eers move out. They drop a racket 
as they'd drop a hot potato and for 
the very same reason—it’s too hot to 
handle. 

If we put our minds to it we can 
make the teen-age drug traffic too hot 
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to handle. We can make the over- 
head prohibitively high. We made 
white slavery too hot to handle with 
the Mann Act of 1910. We made 
kidnaping too hot to handle with the 
Lindbergh Law of 1932. Racketeers 
today will run a mile from white 
slavery or kidnaping. It’s hands off. 
It's bad business. The overhead’s too 
high. 

We could make teen-age dope 
traffic too hot to handle. 

As it is now, our federal narcotics 
laws do not make a single distinction 
between selling drugs to innocent 
children—proselyting them and get- 
ting them helplessly “hooked’’—and 
selling drugs to old hands who have 
been addicted for years. The crime 
is legally the same. 

Moreover, though we have arrested 
plenty of peddlers, scores have gone 
scot-free and the bulk have been 
given ridiculously inadequate sen- 
tences. The average sentence has been 
18 months. This is no overhead at 
all to a racketeer. The peddlers’ own 
contempt for such wrist-slapping is 
summed up in what one of them said 
to a federal agent—"'I can do a rap 
like that standing on my head.” 

“We're confronted with a merry- 
go-round,” Commissioner Anslinger 
told me. ‘We arrest 30 notorious 
peddlers and by the time we get the 
last one to court, the first one is al- 
ready out of jail.” 

What effect would stiffer sentences 
have? We already have a convincing 
example. Memphis, Tennessee, was 
full of dope peddlers during the 
1920's. It was a distribution point 
between north and south. When 
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caught, peddlers got off with sixty- 
day sentences and the traffic flour- 
ished. Then Memphis got a new 
district judge, the late J. Will Ross. 
He meted out sentences of ten to 12 
and even 17 years. 

The drug traffic cleared out of 
Memphis like a squealing pig. It has 
never come back. To this day, in the 
penitentiaries, the word is still heard 
among inveterate junkies, ‘Keep out 
of Memphis. It’s hot.” 

If we are going to make the teen- 
age traffic hot, so that dope peddlers 
will leave our youngsters alone, we 
must at once make peddling to teen- 
agers a special crime. Our three fed- 
eral narcotics laws (the Miller Jones 
Act, the Harrison Anti-Narcotics Act 
and the Marijuana Tax Act) have no 
reference whatever to the proselyting 
of youth. Nor does the Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act which is in force 
in most of our states. 

“There is absolutely no doubt that 
some differentiation should be made 
between the sale of drugs to the con- 
firmed addict and the sale to teen-age 
youth,” says Senator Kefauver. 

And every other legislator, judge 
and district attorney to whom I put 
the question agrees. Said United 
States narcotics supervisor Irwin 
Greenfield in New York, ‘Selling 
narcotics to anyone is bad enough, 
but selling to young kids—making 
them addicts—is a far more heinous 
crime.” 

For a final test of this method of 
smashing the racket, I turned to the 
racketeers themselves. I wanted to 
find out if this was a long-hair solu- 
tion or if it was down-to-earth prac- 
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tical. Under circumstances which of 
necessity cannot be disclosed, I talked 
to two notorious drug peddlers. 

I put it straight from the shoulder. 
“What if we tripled the rap for sell- 
ing to kids? What would happen to 
the business?” I asked. 

“What would happen?” one of 
them answered. “Nobody could af- 
ford to sell to kids any more, that’s 
what would happen. You think any 
pusher wants to spend his life behind 
bars?” 

“Listen,” his partner said with 
conscienceless candor, “it's like any 
other racket. If kids got hot, we'd 
have to lay off ‘em, that’s all.” 

I asked one more question: ‘Do 
the higher-ups have any control over 
where or how the drugs are ped- 
dled?” 

“Sure. The distributors always ask 
the pushers who they're selling to. 
You think they work in the dark?” 
the first peddler replied. 

The second peddler added, “Be 
smart—you think they'd want to 
queer the racket? If kids were hot, 
the big shots themselves would make 
us lay off kids. They'd make a little 
suggestion, ‘Keep away from kids or 
you might stop breathing.’ See, it all 
adds up. One and one makes two.” 

Indeed it does add up. The fight 
against teen-age drug traffic adds up 
to two simple steps. They are easy 
tor the federal government as well as 

“the states to take. They involve no 
rigmarole. They cost not one cent. 
1 Recognize the selling of drugs, 


directly or indirectly, to teen-agers as 
a Separate crime. Face the facts, 
Proselyting teen-agers is far more vi- 
cious, far more hurtful to society, 
than peddling to the chronic old ad- 
dicts now dying out. It is the drug 
racket’s new horrible offensive. A 
simple law, a simple amendment to 
an existing law, can meet it point- 
blank by defining as a separate crime 
the peddling of narcotics to minors. 
Then— 

2 Triple the penalties. Instead of 
the five- and ten-year maximum sen- 
tences under federal narcotics laws, 
and similar penalties under state 
laws, triple the sentences where teen- 
agers have been victimized. Follow 
the Mann Act, the Lindbergh Law. 
Make this the third great instance in 
which a virile society draws a line on 
the ground and resolutely says, “This 
far—but no farther!” 

This is society's one-two punch 
which will send the teen-age drug 
trate reeling. It is the only action 
the dope merchants fear, the only 
language they understand. 
of the old merry-go-round of 18- 
month sentences—raps they can do 
“standing on their heads’ —the pro- 
selyters of youth will face sentences 
of 15 years and up to 30 years. 

The big stick will knock them out 
just as it knocked out white slavery 
and kidnaping. 

They will keep their leprous hands 
off our boys and girls. 


Instead 
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MILESTONES 
IN NEGRO 
HISTORY 


N Sunday evening, October 16, 1859, John Brown began his daring and 
ill-fated raid on the United States arsenal at Harper's Ferry. It was not 
only the last of America’s attempted slave insurrections, but was unique 

in that it was inaugurated and executed by a white man whose sole mission 
in life was to set black men free. 

The Connecticut-born abolitionist who gave up his failing business enter- 
prises to join his five sons in the Kansas anti-slavery campaigns and who was 
the leading figure in the underground railroad, planned his master raid long 
and well. Going to Virginia as one “Bill Smith,” John Brown purchased a 
farm near Harper's Ferry where he established his headquarters. From there 
he sent out raiding parties to neighboring towns and plantations to liberate 
the slaves. 

With two of his sons, Oliver and Watson, 14 other white men and five 
Negroes, John Brown surprised and captured the arsenal and held it for two 
days against the forces of Maryland and Virginia. The arrival of a detach- 
ment of troops under the command of Colonel Robert E. Lee, put a quick and 
bloody end to the uprising. Among the dead were both of Brown’s sons. 
John Brown was wounded and along with six survivors was captured, tried 
for treason, and hanged. 

Although his heroic raid was both futile and fatal, from it emerged Amer- 
ica’s most stirring battle song, a song which inspired Union troops as they 
marched a year later against the men in gray, singing: 

“John Brown's body lies a-moulding in the grave 
But -his soul goes marching on.” 
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They had to hock the family cow four times 
but John and Leah Young raised 14 kids, 


and put most of them through college 


SIXTEEN STICKS 
IN A BUNDLE 


BY RICHARD C. DAVIDS 


Reprinted from Farm Journal 


NE thing was certain: old Cus- 
sie had to go. So John Young 
led the family cow down the 

road to a neighbor's, to stay until he 
could pay back the $10 he was bor- 
rowing on her. 

John Young and his wife Leah 
needed that $10, needed it bad. 

It was on account of a dream they 
had—of educating their children, all 
14 of them. 


That's a crazy dream for a Negro 
slave’s son and his wife—or for any- 
one on 40 share-cropped acres so 
poor they'll barely grow—and the 
bank gone broke with all your sav- 
megs in itl 


Cussie went down the road three 
times more as tuition came due. 
-Once, to pay tuition, the brood sow 
had to go to hock, and once Mom- 
ma’s six geese. 

But John and Leah Young of 
Southampton County, Virginia, saw 
all 14 children through grade school, 
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them 


high school, and most of 
through college. 

Six were valedictorians. Five won 
college scholarships. One has her 
Master’s degree (Josephine) and is 
on the way to a doctorate at Cornell. 

Poppa and Momma Young have 
stored up a family fortune in the saf- 
est bank they know of—between the 
ears of each of their children. They 
have a farmer, contractor, registered 
nurse; a librarian, music teacher, 
builder, mathematics teacher, car- 
penter; contractor, home economics 
teacher, elementary school teacher, 
parochial teacher, agriculture teach- 
er, and dietitian—enough talent and 
professional skill in one family to 
pioneer a whole new settlement. 

Momma's geese and the brood sow 
were redeemed, and Cussie came 
home to spend her last years happily 
in her own piney-woods pasture. The 
farm is paid for now, the fields are 
green and fertile, and there’s a good 
house, tractor, and good machinery. 

Across the road, too, is a church 
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John and Leah Young, model parents and farmers 


that Poppa himself founded years 
ago. 

What a triumphant life for two 
people who 40 years ago set out with 
four bare hands and faith in the fu- 
ture! I visited the Youngs at Christ- 
mas, went with them to church, 
shared their sumptuous dinner, sang 
with them around the piano. It was 
a thrilling day. 

Poppa met me at the door, at 70. 
straight as a ramrod and full of dig- 
nity. Momma, a little woman with 
the smile of a saint, came next. At 
64, her hair is beginning to frost. 

One by one the children came in. 
(They didn’t want to confuse me 
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with too many introductions at once. ) 
They were soft-voiced people, with 
courage in their eyes and laughter. 
too. 

We talked until ‘way past mid- 
night. This is the story they told me 
of their wonderful, lovable family. 
As they spoke they kept giving God 
all the credit, but believe me, He had 
tremendous help. 

At first things went well on their 
tarm north of Sebrell. There were 
eight healthy children, the house was 
paid for except for $2, and the smoke 
house was full of hams. 

Then one night the house burned, 
and with it all their belongings. 
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The depression came. Peanuts sold 
for 75 cents a 100-pound bag, and 
cotton was barely worth picking. The 
chicken house burned, destroying 600 
broilers and two turkey hens on eggs. 

The next few years, Poppa butch- 
ered, laid brick, hewed railroad ties, 
blacksmithed, even ran a wood yard 
and a store while the boys ran the 
farm. He dug graves and built cof- 
fins (half of them without pay), and 
built tombstones out of poured con- 
crete. 

Momma took in cleaning, nine and 
ten suits at a time, and when she re- 
turned them, took along a basket of 
peach pies to sell. Year after year she 
sold holly and mistletoe along the 
roadside, and corn shuck hats that 
she'd made. She sewed suits and 
coats and dresses for the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

But the Youngs never did know 
they were poor. There was always 
plenty of fun and laughter. Good 
clothes, too, that Momma made out 
of feed sacks, bleached, and dyed 
with sweet-gum bark to a rich brown 
—whole outfits, even to hats, gloves 
and purses. She studied the pictures 
in the catalogs to be sure her girls 
looked right. 

Once a year, at Christmas, Poppa 
somehow managed to buy Sunday 
outfits for each of the children. Mrs. 
Young said he could fit them all 
from memory. 

One Christmas there wasn't enough 
for presents, but Momma prayed. 
And two days before Christmas there 
came a box from York, Pennsylvania: 
a big box full of toys and shoes and 
food, a print dress for each girl, and 
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silverware for Momma, gifts from 
some tourists who during the previous 
summer had had car trouble nearby. 
(Momma had seen the steam coming 
out of their radiator, and had sent 
the boys out with water.) 

It was fun at the Youngs, no mat- 
ter how hard the times were. There'd 
be picnics back in the woods, singing 
at the piano, and a cornet, flute, and 
Jewsharp “orchestra.” 

They made games out of their 
work; gave names to their hoes and 
raced them along the corn rows. 
(Sometimes the corn fell as fast as 
the weeds, and they'd have to bury 
the chopped-off stalks.) Or they'd 
set cotton-picking records and try to 
beat them. 

Poppa held a court for offenders— 
and even that was fun. Poppa was 
judge, and there'd be attorneys, wit- 
nesses, and a jury. For punishment 
he'd have the guilty one run out to 
the mail box and back in the scary 
dark, with a stick to hit the box to 
let the others know he'd gone all the 
way. Or the offender would have to 
punish himself by hopping up and 
down, tapping his head against a 
book that Poppa held above him. 

Home was where everyone wanted 
to be. Why, even after the house 
burned, they couldn't stay away. The 
next morning, after just one night at 
Grandma's, Momma and the children 
came trailing back across the fields to 


‘ rejoin Poppa and the two oldest boys, 


who had already laid the floor for a 
temporary shanty. 

The Young children like to remem- 
ber golden winter evenings in Mom- 
ma’s room—a big fire in the fireplace 
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and lots of wood alongside. They 
remember how there was always 
enough of Poppa’s and Momma's 
Icve—even for 14—to go around. 

There was always plenty of food, 
too. Momma saw to that. They ate 
the best there was, between meals if 
they liked. Momma believed with 
fervor that her children had to be 
well-fed to be strong and bright. 

It took a lot of food. During the 
days when the boys were working 
hard (like cutting excelsior wood) it 
took a 12-pound sack of flour every 
day for hot biscuits and light rolls. 
(Now, with just Estrell at home, a 
sack lasts a week.) 

Momma raised ducks, turkeys, 
geese, pigeons. She got fresh herring 
that she corned for fall and winter, 
canned all the food she could lay her 
hands on. 

And there was always Momma's 
garden. A spring garden and a fall 
garden. A whole acre fenced in. 

On the spring morning that Mom- 
ma went out to plant her seeds; she 
would get down on her knees in the 
soft earth and pray. 

“Bless these little seeds, Lord,’ the 
children would hear her say. ‘Let ‘em 
grow finc. There are so many to 
feed.” 

Her garden never once failed her. 
Even the year there wasn’t another 
green pea all the way to Petersburg, 
and folks came 50 miles to buy vege- 
tables. 

She always seemed to have enough 
food left over to sell at the gate and 
at the four nearest towns: pork and 
beef and milk, cantaloupes and water- 
melons and collards. County Agent 
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S. G. Mansfield told me that if no 
one else in the county had eggs to 
sell, Mother Young was sure to. 

There was enough left to give, too. 
Momma used to tell her daughters: 
‘Don't cook enough food. Cook more 
than enough. Someone hungry may 
be coming.” 

In those depression days there 
were plenty of hungry people around. 
On a Sunday there'd be five or ten 
extra at dinner. 

School was just across the road, 
and that was handy. Momma could 
keep an eye on what went on. On 
occasion she even substituted as 
teacher, but it was Poppa who saw to 
it that the children always kept a few 
pages ahead of the rest of the class. 

In high school, the children start- 
ed winning prizes in cooking, sewing, 
and canning. 

That bus fare to high school was 
a tough one, though, at 25 cents per 
pupil; with five going, it meant rais- 
ing $1.25 every week. 

Poppa talked it over with Otis and 
Earlie. He had just $58 to his name, 
but that was enough for a down-pay- 
ment on a second-hand truck. Were 
they willing to tackle a tough job? 
They were. 

So they bought the truck, and every 
morning before daybreak, the two 
boys cut a load of oak, hauled it 24 
miles fnto Franklin before school, 
and returned after school to cut and 
haul firewood. Later on, Poppa 
bought his own school bus. 

When Flossie, the oldest, gradu- 
ated, there was no question that she'd 
go on with her dream of becoming a 
nurse (though it meant turning down 
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a scholarship from Virginia State Col- 
lege). Momma sold off her chickens, 
and bought a couple of dollar school 
dresses. Flossie sewed up the loose 
soles of her Sunday shoes. The eve- 
ning before she left home, all the 
family knelt and prayed, as they do 
when any of the family leaves. 

Next morning, she set out with her 
parents for St. Philips, the Medical 
College of Virginia. 

A registration fee? That was some- 
thing they hadn’t counted on. Was 
it all right, Poppa asked the superin- 
tendent, to wait until after the crops 
were sold? The superintendent 
agreed that it was. 

Next day Flossie wrote: “No one 
here knows how near to barefooted I 
am. I’m walking real careful. But 
I've got those shoes under a study 
table, and I'll make out!” 

When it was Josephine’s turn for 
college, she had $2.50 to take along. 
Momma and Poppa drove her up to 
Petersburg with canned vegetables, 
chickens, and a truckload of junk to 
sell. 

They bargained with the President 
of Virginia State College to wait for 
tuition and other expenses until after 
harvest. Josephine worked, just as all 
the others have done. Then as she 
and Flossie finished, they started help- 
ing the others through. 

“We're 16 sticks in a bundle,” 
Poppa used to say. “Together, noth- 
. ing—nobody—can break us.” 

At various times there were eight 
in grade school, five in high school, 
and six in college—five at the same 
college. 

Working didn’t stop them from 
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outside activities. Otis and Earlie 
won oratorical contests. Earlie won a 
letter in boxing at St. Peters College. 
The girls sang in choruses. LaVerne, 
the youngest, starred in plays and 
musicals. 

At home, Poppa Young was learn- 
ing how to farm better. County 
Agent Mansfield told me that John 
Young seldom waited for a meeting 
to be called. He'd call his neighbors 
to meet at the school, and send word 
to have a speaker come out. 

The boys took projects in NFA 
(New Farmers of America—the FFA 
for colored pupils). Gradually John 
Young changed from mule to tractor 
farming. 

The Young farm started to bloom, 
after loads of manure and fertilizer, 
and years of soil-building crops. 

Poppa liked growing cowpeas 
“The roots feed the soil,” he told his 
friends, ‘‘and the pods teed the fam- 
ily.” 

Momma's food is famous, and her 
daughters have learned her lessons 
well. In February this year, Lily won 
a free trip to New York and the 
Waldorf-Astoria, in Pillsbury Mill's 
nation-wide baking contest. 

In the finals, where each prize 
cook prepared her specialty while 
hundreds were watching, Lily (the 
only colored contestant) won the top 
$1112 prize for desserts, and an 
electric stove, mixer, and dish washer. 

I sampled some of that famous 
cooking at Christmas dinner. Great 
plates toppling with ham, with roast 
pork, with the dark meat of turkey, 
and with the white meat. Pungent 
dressing, mashed turnips, parsley 
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ie | potatoes with giblet gravy, milk and = Army now) rebuilt the church from 

1 | coffee both, tossed salad, Harvard floor to shining white steeple, and 

e. & beets, pickles, hot biscuits and white — the family has been busy painting and 

e cornbread and butter, cake, and won- beautifying it inside. All they need 

q § derful sweet-potato pie. It was a now, they say, are a bulletin board, 
feast fit for a king. bell, and aisle carpeting. 

‘, Finally, let me tell you about the Poppa and Momma Young have 

ty church across the road. Father Young a belief deep inside them, that they'd 

nf founded it himself some 30 years ago, _ like to put into words for others. I've 

of after he'd called together some fami- tried to help them say it. It’s this: 

ts | lies in the community, and presented You can do as much as you dare to. 

q | his plan for a church without a = fw this good country, you can dream 
denomination for everyone, no matter as big as you wish, and the Lord will- 

A what his beliefs, “where a preacher 7g, make those dreams come true. 

A isa brother, not a boss man.” In the evening, the children sang. 

m Father Young would take to the Spirituals so haunting that it hurt to 

or «pulpit himself some days, and tell the listen. Rich, happy Christmas songs. 
congregation: “Remember this al- When they sang that old carol, Joy 

6 ways, children, you've got a man- /o the World, 1 couldn’t remember 

t, part and a God-part, and neither one — when the song had sounded so happy 
must go hungry.” and free, so full of courage and hope. 

5 Three years ago, Hosea (in the Copyright, Farm Journal (May 1951) 
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es DAD AND HIS SMALL DAUGHTER were visiting the zoo. 

“at They were standing in front of the lion's cage and he was explaining 

ist how strong and fierce lions are. His young daughter was very atten- 

oy, tive. She thought for a while and then said: ‘Daddy, if the lion 

alt got out of its cage and ate you up, what bus should I take to get 

home?” 

ley : Helen Kohls, Magazine Digest 
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He saved her from the wheels of the approaching car 
and she was grateful friendly and sweet, 


but he wondered if she would feel the same 


when the fog lifted, revealing his face 


Incident In The Fog 


BY BRUCE ELLIOTT 


Reprinted from Varsity 


T HAD been a pretty ordinary 


day, he thought. Not too good, 

not too bad. He shifted his books 
from one arm to the other. He might 
as well be going to night school when 
the coach dragged out the skull ses- 
sion this late. He had expected to be 
home studying by now. He almost 
dropped one of the books. He caught 
it as it slipped. It would be the cal- 
culus text. There was a subject that 
could spoil any day, but he had man- 
aged to skim through even that class 
without getting into a jam. 

He wondered if he might not have 
been wiser to have gone to one of 
the schools where a pretty good full- 
back did not have to worry about 
anything tougher than the time of 
day. No—he had made up his mind 
that football was going to pay for his 
education and not the other way 
round. That was that. 

The fog was getting heavier—set- 
tling all over the campus—he real- 
ized as he peered upward at a lamp 
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post, trying to see how far he had 
wandered off his homeward course. 
He had been meandering along not 
watching where he was going. The 
trathc light just up ahead turned 
green. The color seemed odd filtered 
as it was through the heavy mist. 

There was so little traffic moving 
that he felt a little silly waiting for 
the light before he crossed the inter- 
section. But on a night like this cars 
had a habit of sneaking up on one. 
The tog seemed to muffle their sound. 

Calculus, that was his big problem. 
His languages were going all right 
and psychology was a snap. He en- 
joyed his science courses, particularly 
lab, but oh that math! 

The light changed. He shrugged 
his big shoulders as he crossed the 
street. Perhaps if he put in an extra 
hour a day on it... 

He was almost close enough to 
touch the girl before he saw her. She 
had her purse open and was fumbling 
in it. He wondered, as he had a 
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thousand times before, why even the 
neatest girls carried a collection of 
odds and ends that would shame a 
pack rat. Whatever she was search- 
ing for evaded her, he saw with 
amusement. 

What little light reached her from 
the lamp post made a luminous circle 
around her short-cropped blond hair. 
He could see it but not her features. 

That was when it happened, just 
when he was trying to see her face. 
She dragged a tiny bit of cloth out 
of her purse. It was so small and in- 
dfective looking that he was sure it 
was a handkerchief. Unfortunately, 
the cloth made a loose bag that 
tapped her compact. When she lifted 
the handkerchief completely free of 
the purse the compact rolled out of 
the cloth and fell to the ground. 
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It was round and rolled away from 
her out into the gutter. That was all! 
right. But she ran out after it and 
that was all wrong. 

As she bent to pick it up a car ap- 
peared out of the fog as if by magic. 
It was almost on her before she real- 
ized her danger. By that time it was 
too late, for she froze where she was. 

His muscles did his thinking for 
him. If he had tried to reason it out 
it would have been too late and she 
would have been under the wheels. 
As it was, he dropped his books, 
leaped in a flat, long tackle that 
would have cost him yards of penalty 
on the gridiron and bowled her out 
of the way. 

The car did not even pause. In- 
stead it speeded up and rolled out of 
sight as silently as it had come. 
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She began to laugh. It was a little 
silly, he thought, lying on his stom- 
ach on the wet concrete next to a girl 
he had never seen before. She rolled 
over onto her hands and knees and 
got to her feet. It was only when she 
kept on laughing that he realized she 
was close to hysteria. Those wheels 
had been close... 

He said, “Whoa, take it easy. It’s 
all over.” Getting to his feet, he 
picked up her compact and taking her 
by the arm, led her back to the side- 
walk. 

“IT... I'm sorry,” she said and 
smothered another fit of giggles. “I 
guess I was more scared than I... 
i think I'm all right now.” 

He scooped up his books and said, 
Tl walk you home, just to see that 
you get there in one piece.” 

“You've really done enough al- 
ready, but thanks.” 

The fog was no longer oppressive. 
Instead, even though it had become 
heavier, he felt grateful for it. It 
seemed to cut them off from the 
whole world, wrapped them in a 
blanket of aloneness that he liked. 

Peer as hard as he could, he found 
it difficult to really discern her fea- 
cures. He could see enough to know 
that she was pretty, that her face was 
tanned beneath the sun-bleached hair, 
but that was all. 

Just to make conversation as they 
walked along, he asked, “Going to 
school ?” 

“Sure, a filthy freshman.” Her 
voice was soft, nice, now that the 
fear was gone from it. She said, “I 
don’t have to ask you. After that 
tackle I know you're on the team.” 
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He grunted. 
“Are you?” 
“Yeah.” ‘ide 
“Why the chill?” she asked. ne ' 
“T don't know. It just doesn’t seem 
too important. The only reason | $0 
play is so I can go to school.” 

“Been getting too much of the ‘oh 
what big muscles’ routine from 
wenches ?”’ 

He cleared his throat. 
that’s it.” 

“Sorry I stepped on your sore mus- 
cles!” Vi 

He grinned—not that she could 
see it through the pea soup—but it 
sounded in his voice. ‘Sorry to be so 
touchy.” 

She paused in her stride. ‘'There's 
my house up ahead. The one near 
the lamp post. Want to come in for 
coffee before you... ?” 

“I'd like to,” he said, “but ten 
o'clock’s bedtime for us these days.” 

“That always seems peculiar to 
me. 

He asked, “What?” 

“The way players have to live all 
week as if they were wrapped in cot- 
ton wool just so their necks will be 
in good condition to be broken on 
Saturday.” 

The circle of light the lamp post 
made was only ten feet away now. He 
stopped walking and said, ‘You sure 
you're all right now?” 

“Sure I'm sure. I feel like an idiot 
for having had the jeebies back there. 
C’mon, I won't snitch on you to the 
coach. Come in for a little while.” 

It was too tempting. He backed 
away from her, and said, "I'd like 
to.” Yes, sure, he'd like to. He'd 


“T guess 
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ike it fine. But that light, he de- 
ided, made a boundary over which 
te would not step. 

He said, “See you around and 
ibout.”” 

She reached out for his arm as he 
tepped further away. She said, 
That's funny, I don't even know 
yur name. Mine’s Judy Gardner, 
what's yours ?”’ 

Unless she was really new in town, 
this would do it. He said, “Frank 
Vincent.” 

... She didn’t know. Then there 
was no reason to spoil it for her. He 
aid, ‘So long.” 


But he didn’t walk away. He 


4. 


waited until she had walked into the 
light that spilled down from the lamp 
post. She peered through the fog 
then, not sure that he could even see 
her. She waved goodbye, anyway. 

The light made a halo of her blond 
hair. It contrasted nicely with her 
tan. She had probably spent hours 
out on the beach acquiring that tan. 
And in a couple of weeks, or a month, 
it would all be gone. 

He turned and walked away 
through the fog. He grinned sourly 
to himself. He had never wasted a 
minute getting his tan, but it would 
never fade away. Not ever. 

Copyright, Varsity (March, 1951) 


The Hypocrites 


They sing of mansions in the’skies 
On bended knees, and aching; 
They torment heaven with their cries, 
And most of it is faking. 
They don’t believe what they pretend 
With all their noise and shouting 
For every time their knee joints bend 
There is the usual doubting. 

William Henry Huff 


Copyright, William Henry Huff, 1951 
From the book, From Deep Within 
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THE MARK OF OPPRESSION by AsraM KarbINER and LIONEL 
(Norton $5.00). Much has been said but very little written about the psycho- 
logical impact of racial prejudice on the American Negro. The obvious gap 
in the literature about the Negro problem has been filled in this new bulky 
volume that attempts to sum up the effects of years of racial discrimination on 
the character and personality of the Negro. The study of two psychoanalysts 
is a sober and restrained document which uses as its core the individual case 
histories of 25 Negroes who were interviewed through routine psychoanalyti- 
cal methods. The two authors have selected their cases with an eye to giving a 
cross-section of the Negro population, working with all classes and income 
groups. Although written from a psychiatrist's point of view, the book is an 
engrossing and even exciting study throughout, a work that perhaps more 
than any book to date really penetrates into the mind and heart of the Negro 
and shows how both have been scarred by racial hate. 


THE HOLY SINNER by THomMas MaNN (Knopf $3.50). In a classical style 
the great novelist Thomas Mann has retold another ancient religious legend 
This one is ‘of the exceeding mercy of God and the birth of the Blessed Pope 
Gregory.” A Book-of-the-Month Club selection, The Holy Sinner is a te 
ligious story with a stirring appeal to all peoples. It is a story that may be 
dithcult reading for some because of Mann’s style but somehow the pros: 


seems to fit in beautifully with the chronicle. 


THE NEGRO AND FUSION POLITICS IN NORTH CAROLINA by HELEN G. Ep- 
MONDS (University of North Carolina Press $5.00). One of the most unique 
periods in the history of American politics was a little-publicized Southern 
phenomenon of whites and Negroes joined together to control a state long 
after the end of the Reconstruction era. It happened in North Carolina in the 
1890's and North Carolina College history professor Helen G. Edmonds tells 
the remarkable story in a highly-documented study that gives new meaning 
and insight into Dixie politics. At that time, the Republican Party and the 
agrarian Populist Party joined hands to break the traditional Democratic hold 
on the state. Negroes had a big role in this political upheaval and held a 
number of political offices in the state during the period. Unfortunately, the 
fusion period ended in a race riot in 1898 and resurgence of the Bourbon 
Democrats took over again with hysterical shouts about domination of politics 
by the Negro. Helen Edmonds has done a thorough and complete job in tell- 
ing the story but, unfortunately, her book is written more as a scholarly docu- 
ment rather than directed at the general reading public. It could have been a 
highly exciting narrative. 
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CRACKS IN THE KREMLIN WALL by Evwarp CraNKsHAw (Viking $3.00). 
The concern of peoples all over the world with the war threat emanating from 
Moscow has projected the subject of Communism in Russia into the forefront 
as the No. 1 interest of today. Because the Iron Curtain is so impenetrable, 
very little is actually known about how strong or weak the Russians are. In 
many respects the threat of Russia is often more imagined than actual since 
most of the “experts” are still only speculating on such subjects as the Russian 
armed strength, its production potential and the morale of the people. British 
historian Edward Crankshaw, who was once attached to the British military 
mission in Moscow, is one of the experts who has attempted to assess the 
actual status of the Russians although he has not been in Moscow since 1943. 
In his new book, Cracks in the Kremlin Wall, Crankshaw speaks with author- 
ity in his discussion of the obvious weaknesses of the Soviet Union. His theme 
throughout seems to be that Communism per se is not as much of a danger 
as the Kremlin bosses who have distorted Marx and Lenin theories in order 
to create their own brand of Stalin imperialism. He offers a hopeful view, 
seeing many weak spots in the Soviet makeup. 


LETTER TO A CHILD by KareN McKINLEY (Holt $3.00). It is an unusual, 
somewhat fantastic story that Karen McKinley tells in this new novel—per- 
haps the first one that ever dealt with the theme of a child born by artificial 
insemination. A symbolic letter written to the unborn child is the medium 
through which Miss McKinley tells a moving love story of genuine tenderness. 
Her story of Christine and Mark who were in love but could not marry because 
Mark already had a wife is filled with down-to-earth people. The book is vivid 
bright prose throughout and deals frankly and forthrightly with a very hush- 
hush subject. 


THE BURDEN OF EGYPT by JouNn A. Wirson (University of Chicago Press 
$6.00). The history of Egypt in ancient times rivals in its sweep and glory 
the best of the civilizations of Rome and Athens. Much older than even the 
chronicles of the Old Testament, the story of the ancient people of Egypt is a 
remarkable narrative. Egyptologist John A, Wilson, who is a professor at 
the Oriental Institute at the University of Chicago, gives a new complete 
insight into the culture of Egypt back in those days in his weighty book, The 
Burden of Egypt. While concerned with the history of Pharaohs and their 
dynasties, he has delved deeper than most scholars into the life of the people 
and tells his story in terms of what might be termed the Egyptian "man-in-the- 
street.” Primarily, The Burden of Egypt is a scholars work, but despite this 
approach, there are many chapters that make dramatic reading. 


THE COP by Earu J. Morris (Exposition Press $2.50). It is a rather crude 
novel that former Chicago newspaperman Earl J. Morris has written around 
some of his own experiences. The story of a Negro in World War 1 who 
returned home to taste the bitter pill of racial discrimination, The Cop is 
rather amateurishly put together both in writing and its plotting. It is a bit- 
ter, bombastic denunciation of racial discrimination in its story of a vet who 
comes home to become a policeman who fights against race prejudice as well 
as crime. The characters never come off as they go through long passages of 


dialogue which read like parts of NAACP pamphlets. 
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became a criminal celebrity by 


After 23 years as a nonentity Tunnel Joe 


digging a 70-foot hole and crawling into it 


IRON BARS DO NOT 
A PRISON MAKE 


BY RUSSELL W. BAKER 
Reprinted from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


OSEPH HOLMES, after 23 years 


as a nonentity in the society of 

rogues, became a criminal celeb- 
rity overnight by digging a hole, 
crawling into one end of it, and 
crawling out the other. 

Holmes, who was serving a 20- 
year burglary sentence in the Mary- 
land Penitentiary at the time, dug 
his fabulous hole single-handed. 

It was 1:15 a.m. Sunday, February 
18, and underneath the frozen lawn 
outside Maryland’s old state peni- 
tentiary, a man lay gazing up through 
a tiny peephole, staring at the stars 
overhead. 

Baltimore's Eager street, which lies 

alongside the lawn, 20 feet from the 
gray prison wall, was deserted that 
morning. 
- But if someone had been there, he 
might have seen a small part of the 
lawn’s crust crumble away, a man’s 
hand grope up as if from the grave, 
and a human head emerge from the 
body of the earth. 
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Had the witness mustered the 
courage to stay around for more, he 
would have been treated to the spec- 
tacle of an entire man slithering out 
of the ground like a snake from a 
hole. 

That was Joseph Holmes about to 
take leave of the Maryland Peniten- 
tiary. 

Once out of the earth, Holmes 
shook off the dirt, rapidly slipped 
into clean clothing he carried in a 
bag, then loped across the lawn, 
scaled a seven-foot fence, dropped 
free into Eager street, passed under a 
flickering, nineteenth-century gas- 
light and faded into the deserted 
darkness of Baltimore’s oldest streets. 

Behind the vaulted windows and 
medieval bulk of the old peniten- 
tiary, Holmes’s keepers went screnely 
about their business. Inside the Wall 
it was an unexciting night. 

The deadening routine of prison 
existence hummed on for another 
hour, two hours, three, four, and 
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Holmes was busily putting distance 
between Baltimore and. himself. 
Shortly after daylight, a guard no- 
ticed a shapeless lump on the cot in 
Holmes’s cell. Investigation uncov- 
eed a pillow snuggled under the 
blanket. He called the warden. 

What the warden found was an 
escape tunnel that had no parallel in 
prison history—a long, narrow, tor- 
tuous, dank passage clawed out with 
bare hands and raw determination, a 
subterranean monument to human 
courage and the human will to free- 
dom. 

By Monday morning, the stature of 
the convict who had escaped the pen 
like a human mole was mushroom- 
ing in the public imagination. By 
Tuesday, he was a Paul Bunyan of 
criminal lore. 

People gave him a new name— 
“Tunnel Joe’’—and many Baltimore- 
ans, delighted at his ingenuity, took 
him to their hearts. 

In person, Holmes was neither 
lovable nor beguiling. Son of a poor 
Negro family, he had become ac- 
quainted with jails before long pants. 
He was 39 when he escaped from 
prison. He'd been jailed for the first 
time at 16. 

His eatly record included petty 
thievery, burglary and dicing in what 
the police call ‘places of public re- 
sort.” 

His biggest feat in crime occurred 
in 1941. That year, surprised during 
4 nocturnal visit to the home of a 
prominent surgeon, Holmes clouted 
the doctor on the skull and fled with- 
out loot, but with a full-fledged as- 
sault to his credit. 
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The police caught him quickly, and 
a judge summarily ordered him 
thrust into prison to repent the as- 
sault and two more burglaries until 
1961. He had served 10 years of 
that sentence when he escaped the 
penitentiary to become something of 
a legendary figure. 

What astounded the public imagi- 
nation as much as anything about the 
escape was Tunnel Joe's daring 
determination. 

Working secretly and alone, liter- 
ally under the noses of his guards, he 
had clawed for nearly two years to 
dig out a 70-foot tunnel that ran 
from his basement cell to the lawn 
outside the walls. 

The length of the tunnel alone was 
startling. Engineers estimated that, 
through the months of digging, 
Holmes had hauled truckloads of 
dirt from under the pen and flushed 
it down his cell toilet. 

But there were other features of 
Tunnel Joe’s tube that were no less 
spectacular. Its entrance—shoulder- 
wide—was concealed under a trap 
door, fitted into the slate floor of his 
cell. At only one point along the 
tunnel’s 70-foot length was it any 
wider than a small man’s shoulders. 

From the surface of the cell floor, 
it went through the slate, through 10 
inches of concrete, then straight into 
the earth for five feet. There, it 
opened into a subterranean chamber, 
roughly globular in shape and big 
enough for a man to stand straight. 

From there, it narrowed again and 
snaked downward and _ outward, 
plunged to a depth of 26 feet where 
it barely passed under the thick 
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St. Louis Post Dispatch 
Joseph Holmes 

prison wall and adjacent moat, then 

rose steeply to the lawn outside. 

The engineers figured one man 
couldn’t possibly have finished all 
that construction in less than two 
years. With guards checking cells 
every half-hour, it seemed impossible 
that Holmes could have found even 
the opportunity to work in the earth. 

Warden Edwin T. Swenson, after 
sending a guard down to the tunnel’s 
lowest point, pronounced the whole 
project “fantastic,” and later amend- 
ed this opinion to “impossible.” 

The day following his escape, mass 
public sentiment swayed heavily to- 
ward the opinion that any man who 
wanted freedom as desperately as 
Holmes must have wanted it should 
be allowed to keep it. 

One of Baltimore's most distin- 
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guished judges, then retired, com. 
mented, “Perhaps it might be well 
for him to be recaptured. 

“Then there might conceivably be 
a pardon, decorations for ingenuity 
and two years’ back pay, with over- 
time for the labor Holmes performed 
on Saturdays and Sundays.” 

A public relations agency moved 
to nominate Tunnel Joe “Escapee of 
the Year.” 

Even some policemen applauded. 
“T don’t think they should even look 
for him,’ one cop volunteered. 
“What patience that baby had!” 

Reflecting the rising sympathy for 
Tunnel Joe was the opinion of a con- 
cert pianist. “It’s a pity,” said the 
musician, “that society can't match 
Holmes’s ingenuity and, with com- 
parable skill, find some profitable, 
and legal, use for his amazing attri- 
butes.”’ 

And from a school teacher: "One 
of the most original thinkers in 
Baltimore. Every teacher likes to have 
just such a pupil in his class; one 
with a challenging mind who see 
beyond the ordinary barriers of an 
educational format to the goal that 
lies beyond.” 

For 13 days, the Baltimore public 
waited tensely. Many said they hoped 
Tunnel Joe would stay free. Police 
scoured Maryland for him without 
success. The Baltimore police de- 
partment was flooded with queries 
from out-of-state police chiefs who 
had Negroes named Holmes in their 
jails. 

Tunnel Joe enjoyed two weeks ot 
freedom. Then one Saturday night 
he returned to Baltimore from a trip 
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that had included Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia and New Haven, Conn. 

He checked in at an uptown 
Y.M.C.A. branch, pocketed a re- 
volver and headed downtown for 
Baltimore’s fashionable Mount Ver- 
non Place. 

Two hours later, he was back be- 
hind bars after a piece of business so 
stupid that many suspected him of 
wanting to get caught. On Mount 
Vernon Place, scarcely half a mile 
from the penitentiary, he held up an 
elderly woman and got $5. 

After the holdup, he lingered on 
the scene for ten minutes. Finally a 
policeman spotted him, tried to talk 
to him. Tunnel Joe tried to shoot, 
but his pistol wouldn't fire. The 
policeman’s would, and as Holmes 
ran, the patrolman shot. The chase 
wound through alleys and sidestreets, 
then broke into a busy downtown in- 
tersection. 

Holmes dashed into a crowded 
bowling alley, hoping to lose himself. 
A detective who'd joined the chase 
late caught up with him on a stair- 
way. 

The long months of labor wiped 
out with two wecks’ freedom, Tunnel 
Joe chatted volubly and affably with 
his captors. He showed no remorse 
about going back to prison—and 
probably a topfloor cell. 

Instead, he appeared eager to lec- 
ture policemen, prosecutors and 
judges on the fine points of tunnel 
construction and offer his criticism of 
Maryland’s penal system. The day 
after his capture, he sat in detective 
headquarters, a relaxed, talkative, 
bragging little man. who had finally 
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found an appreciative audience. 

He told of amassing getaway 
money by running his own numbers 
racket and taking race bets among the 
other prisoners. He said he despised 
Warden Swenson, who had _ taken 
over the prison after Holmes’s sev- 
enth year of confinement. Swenson 
had “driven him too hard.” 

Tunnel Joe said he was afraid of 
“blowing” his “top,” going stir 
crazy. He “had this one idea to get 
out of there.” 

To dig his tunnel, Holmes said, 
he used crude, handmade tools 
forged out of odds and ends he’d 
stolen inside the prison. To light 
the underground blackness, he made 
his own small kerosene lamp and set 
it in niches in the dirt while he 
worked. 

He went underground in the early 
mornings, stayed down sometimes 
for hours, brought the dirt back in 
old pants he'd sewn into bags, then 
flushed it down the toilet bit by bit. 

Drainage water that seeped into 
deep parts of the tunnel he bailed 
and carried to the big chamber five 
feet under his cell. 

The entire project took less than 
20 months. 

Asked if he’d had much schooling, 
Holmes said “in school’ he had gone 
“up to the fifth grade, but out of 
school I-class myself first or second 
year high.” 

Had he been frightened working 
under the earth in constant danger of 
live burial? a detective asked. 

Tunnel Joe’s answer conveyed 
more of the spirit that had captured 
the public fancy than anything he re- 
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vealed about tunnel building. 
“A man,” he said, “don’t care how 
much he hurt as long as he satisfies 
himself.” 

His trial lasted one day. Its out- 
come was another 20 years piled onto 
his old sentence. The 20 years was 
for holdup, shooting at a policeman 
and escape. 

That gives Tunnel Joe 30 years 
more to go. Unless he conceives even 
more ingenious escape plans, he will 
be a man of 69 when he again sees 
freedom. 

Until then, he will have to warm 
himself in the memory of those two 
weeks when he was the toast of the 
town but couldn't enjoy a single taste 


Fun At The Mint 


of the only glory he’d ever known. 

Asked why he returned to Balti- 
more and almost inevitable capture, 
he gave an answer that placed all the 
blame for his troubles not on his own 
stupidity, but squarely at the feet of 
complex modern government. 

Tunnel Joe said he had tried to get 
jobs in other cities, but couldn’t. He 
didn’t have a social security card. And 
he didn’t dare apply for one. 

As he was being led to a cell the 
night of his capture, he muttered, 
half-aloud, but to himself: 

“IT was a fool. You can’t get any 
place these days without a_ social 
security card.” 


Copyright, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(May 6, 1951) 


LELAND HOWARD, assistant director of the Mint, amuses his 
friends with this hocus-pocus. 

Write down your age, multiply by 24 add 5, multiply by 50; sub- 
tract the number of days in the year (365) ; add loose change in your 
pocket, under $1, and finally add 115. 


Result: your age and your cash in pocket. 


(If you are 42 and 


have 37 cents, answer after all the arithmetic is 4237). 
. Howard says it also works if you're broke. 


Pathfinder 
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NLY a small fraction of the 

24,000 people of Pottsville, 

Pennsylvania, are non-white, 
but last April the 18th, the town 
paid high tribute to one of its early 
citizens, Nicholas Biddle, a gallant 
Negro who shed the first blood of 
the Civil War. 

Seventy years ago Biddle, then 65, 
left Pottsville with a company of 
volunteers, later to be known as the 
First Defenders. They were hurrying 
to Washington, to answer President 
Abraham Lincoln’s call for soldiers 
to protect the nation’s capital trom 
the gathering Southern hordes. The 
fall of Fort Sumter had come only a 
few days before, on April 13th. 

While marching through — the 
streets of Baltimore with his com- 
pany, Biddle was struck in the face 
With a brick and from his veins 
poured the first blood of that costly 


War of the Rebellion. 


Pottsville historians are not quite 
certain where Nicholas Biddle was 
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When the Pennsylvania town honored its civil war heroes, 
it did not forget the Negro volunteer, Nicholas Biddle, 
first casualty in the War between the States 


FIRST BLOOD 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


BY WILLIAM F. SCHWARTZ 


born. He may have first seen the 
light of day in Schuylkill County, of 
which Pottsville is the county seat, 
but it is more likely that he had been 
a passenger on the underground rail- 
road. For years Pottsville was one of 
the stations from which thousands o: 
slaves were smuggled from the South 
to freedom. 

Nicholas Biddle eventually became 
a cook for the Washington Artiller- 
ists, a Pottsville military organiza- 
tion, and when the company en- 
trained he was with them although 
old enough at the time to have stayed 
at home. 

With them were several other com- 
panies of volunteers from Eastern 
Pennsylvania, including another con- 
tingent from Pottsville known as the 
National Light Infantry. 

The following day when they ar- 
rived in Baltimore, Biddle was in the 
forefront with Captain James Wren, 
commanding officer of the Washing- 
ton Artillerists. 
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There was no direct train through 
Baltimore in those days. When the 
530 Pennsylvanians reached the city 
they left the train at the Bolton sta- 
tion and proceeded on foot to the 
Camden station. Having learned of 
their coming hours before, a mob of 
2,500 had formed to meet them. 
Most of the Pennsylvanians were un- 
armed and those who had guns were 
ordered not to use them because it 
was believed that any display of fire- 
arms would excite the mob to fur- 
ther violence. 

As it was, the Pennsylvanians were 
showered with insults, bricks and 
rocks as they made their way through 
the streets, flanked on either side by 
Baltimore police. Biddle, the only 
Negro among the companies, was a 


marked man from the - beginning. 

“Nigger in uniform!” they shouted 
as they directed their missiles in his 
direction. A brick hit Biddle above 
the eye. He suffered a severe wound 
and bled profusely. Others of the 
volunteers were hit, but Biddle was 
the first. 

Blood still oozed from his wound 
when the company arrived in Wash- 
ington later that day—the first vol: 
unteers to reach the  beleagured 
capital. 

Fortunately, none of the Penn- 
sylvanians had been killed in Balti- 
more, but the next day when the first 
Massachusetts Regiment — marched 
through that city, four of its men 
were killed and 39 were wounded, 
Men from other states, coming 
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through later, also suffered their toll 
of dead and injured. 

Nicholas Biddle returned to Potts- 
ville, but like so many heroes, he was 
soon forgotten. He died August 21, 
1876, and was buried in the Bethel 
A.M.E. cemetery where a tombstone 
was erected in his memory. He left 
no family to mourn him. 

It was a bright spring day in April, 
1951, when he at last received the 
honors due him. Hundreds of Potts- 
ville citizens gathered to pay their 
respects to Biddle and the other First 
Defenders at Garfield Square, at the 
monument erected to the city’s Civil 
War dead. 

The Mayor, city council, the school 
board, and clergymen of all faiths 
were among those who took part in 


Loyalty Check 


ceremonies at the Square and the 
luncheon that followed. 

Parading school children dedicated 
a bronze plaque, paid for by their 
own pennies, “In memory of the 
First Defenders and Nicholas Biddle 
of Pottsville. First man to shed blood 
in the Civil War, April 18, 1861. 
Erected by citizens of Pottsville, 
April 18, 1951.” 

Perhaps the keynote of the occa- 
sion was sounded when a prominent 
Pottsville lawyer, Attorney Edgar 
Downey, said at the luncheon, ‘“Nick 
Biddle’s blood and that of every 
comrade which gushed and flowed on 
the battlefields of that great war 
washed away the servitude of his 
race. The end of the war made them 
thence forward and forever free.” 


“GEORGE HASN'T COME HOME. Am worried. Is he spend- 
ing the night with you?” wired Smith’s wife to five members of his 


fraternal lodge. 


Soon afterward, the husband arrived home. 
senger with five replies to the wires. 


Then came a mes- 
They all read: 


“Yes, George is spending the night with me.” 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


Who's Superstitious? 


AM not a superstitious person. 
The first time I left home to con- 
quer the world was on a Friday 
the 13th, and the smartest pet I ever 
had was a black cat named Satan. I 
walk under ladders with regularity. 

I have never visited a fortune teller 
nor attended a seance or purchased a 
horoscope. I admit that I sometimes 
look in on Leo while reading the 
morning paper, but I know that not 
only August people should watch 
traffic lights and keep their money in 
banks. When I dream it makes no 
sense, suggests no lucky numbers. 
That one time I went to a race track 
I had no hunches, no feeling about 
the horses other than one of admira- 
tion. 

Although I am not moved by 
signs, not marked by the spirits, I 
respect the beliefs of others, super- 
natural as well as religious and po- 
litical. If my hairdresser insists on 
clipping my wig during the full of 
the moon, it is all right with me. If 
my tablemate carefully spoons the 
foam from her coffee I do not say ha. 
Only when I tell a very large lie do 
I cross my fingers. 
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No, I am not superstitious, but 
there are certain disaster patterns 
which I have learned to recognize, 
For instance, when I see cops watch- 
ing me I invariably break traffic regu- 
lations. A sure way for my favorite 
team or fighter or candidate to win 
is for me to bet on the opponent. If 
exam questions seem easy, I am flunk- 
ing. 

But I am rather proud of the long 
“life line” in the palm of my hand, 
and the good luck bean given to me 
‘by Mother Shannon during her St. 
Joseph's feast in New Orleans has 
never left my purse. Occasionally | 
knock on wood. 

There was one memorable expeti- 
ence, however, in which I rubbed 
shoulders with a clairvoyant and 
nearly lost my psychic equilibrium. It 
was when Prophet Jones, out of 4 
clear blue interview, began to fore: 
tell my future. I was torn between 
respect and curiosity. My non-super- 
stitious mind liked the things he said, 
but it dared not believe them, espe- 
cially the’ part about marrying the 
rich man—the one with ‘‘not a few 
million dollars, but a whole lot of 
money!” 

I had gone to Detroit to write 4 
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David Jackson 


Prophet Jones 


story about the Right Reverend Doc- 
tor Joseph Francis Jones and _ his 
kingdom, Universal Triumph, The 
Dominion of God. I hadn’t planned 
tobe on the receiving end of his doc- 
trines, but by the time I had spent 
three hours in His Highness’ charm- 
ing presence, I was so completely 
under his spell that I was ready to 
believe anything. 

He had personally taken me 
through his 54-room French castle 
which was staffed with 12 servants 
and furnished by rich gifts from all 
over the world. I had seen a piano 
that had a built-in-bed. I had ad- 
mired 500 suits, $100 ties, canes, 
gayly-colored satin and silk robes, 
and other accessories in his clothes 
room. With my own eyes I saw the 
$91,000 cache of rare perfumes that 
had accumulated during a special 
“perfume season.” 

At close range I had seen the 
$17,000 bracelet, the 51 carat topaz 
ting and the $9,000 limousine (one 
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of a fleet) and the three children— 
all gifts from grateful followers. And 
I had accepted his gracious invitation 
to dinner. 

We were on the fourth course 
when the Prophet suddenly raised his 
topazed hand and began to give me 
the message. I was a long time for 
this world, he said, bearing out the 
life line theory. I was going to travel, 
would go to Europe. He could say 
that again. Then came the interest- 
ing part about the gentleman of 
means. 

As I said, I do not believe in 
prophesies, signs or superstitions but 
I respect them and those who make 
them. My respect for the Prophet 
soared. 

“I know many things,” he said, 
sagely. “God has given me_ the 
power. Nothing is hidden from my 
sight.” The Prophet fixed his hyp- 
notic eyes on all of me. I squirmed. 
“T can tell if you have pins in your 
clothes.”” I did a quick mental check- 
up and all was well. “I can see 
everything you have on!”’ 

In warm weather and under the 
protection of darkness I sometimes 
omit one or two of the more basic 
garments of a lady's wardrobe. Hav- 
ing dinner in the home of a minister 
in the presence of his mother seemed 
like a safe enough time to discard 
decorum for comfort. Her Grace, 
Lady Jones, mercifully came to my 
rescue by changing the subject. 

The next day I returned with the 
photographer to take pictures of the 
Prophet and the palace. Dressed in 
white satin pajamas, His Highness 
was posing by a table full of fan 
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letters when he again referred to his _ spirit, standing beside your bed.” 

supernatural powers. “Look, mister,’ I said, dispensing 
“I often appear to people in the with the titles. “If you can appear— 

middle of the night,” said he. “They don’t!” 

open their eyes and I am standing at He began to laugh. 

the foot of their bed.” “And I'm not fooling. If you have 
I had spent a most disturbing anything to say to me, say it now and 

night. Sitting in my hotel room here, but don’t ever come to me in 

typing up notes about this mysterious the night—in the spirit or flesh!” 


man, and his late secretary, about a The Reverend Doctor doubled up 
room with a basket of fresh fruit be- with laughter. 
fore a dresser and a little white Bible I did not believe he could appear 


on the window sill and the air of beside anybody, but I had to be sure. 
death, I had worked myself into a If he wanted to prove that he wasn't \ 
Grade A set of jitters. Had been fooling, he could produce that man 
almost afraid to turn off the light. with the millions. 
“T followed you home last night,” I'm not a superstitious person, 18 
he continued. “I was there in the especially about money. of 


th 
Whose Crime? 


Few nations on earth are less color-conscious than Brazil, none 
more so than the Union of South Africa. Recently when the Brazilian 19 
navy training ship Almirante Saldanha docked in Cape Town harbor, 

a shipload of sailors and officers ranging in skin tone from pale E. 
copper to charcoal black streamed into the city, made havoc of § sé 
Premier Daniel Malan’s brutally enforced segregation policy. w 

Heedless of South African law, which states clearly that mingling of 
of white and black persons is a criminal offense, light-skinned 
sailormen, heavy with pocket money, paraded the streets with Zulu- 
dark girls, while Cape Town’s white Portuguese girls chatted happily la 
in their mother tongue with handsonte, mahogany-brown Brazilians. | 
Local police tried desperately to figure out which were black, which ic 
were white and which in-betweens, finally gave up. Brazilian Captain 


Pedro Paulo de Aranjo Suzano was no help at all. Said he: “They : 
are all Brazilians.”’ 

Time 
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Fleetwood Walker, great Toledo catcher, 
was one of the earliest Negroes in 
major league or professional baseball 


BAREHANDED CATCHER 


BY WILLIAM A. BREWER 


HEN the umpire intoned: 
“Battery for Toledo!—Poor- 
man and Walker,” on May 5, 
1883, it not only signaled the entry 
of Toledo, Ohio, into organized 
baseball, but quite possibly marked 
the professional debut of a Negro. 

Baseball historians still differ as to 
the first Negro ever to perform in 
organized baseball. Beyond any doubt 
one of the earliest to play in a major 
lague, if not in professional base- 
ball, was Moses Fleetwood Walker, 
the barehanded catcher. 

He was in the game eight seasons, 
retiring in 1891. On the basis of his 
great catching record, Walker was 
elected to the Hall of Fame prior to 
1900. The authority for this, Ralph 
E. Lin Weber, a Toledo baseball re- 
searcher, is not explicit as to who or 
what organization sponsored the Hall 
of Fame recognition then. 

The tall, statuesque mulatto was a 
law student at the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor when he 
joined the Toledo team. In his under- 
graduate days at Oberlin College in 
Ohio he had won acclaim not only 
for his baseball ability, but for his 
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all-around excellence as an athlete. 

In his history of the Toledo base- 
ball club, Toledo Baseball Guide of 
the Mud Hens, Weber relates that 
Walker was the second player to be 
signed by the team. His signature 
to a contract was obtained by William 
H. Voltz, to whom was entrusted the 
assignment of organizing Toledo's 
initial venture into professional base- 
ball. Voltz, who had been a sports 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
went after Walker on the recommen- 
dation of the catcher’s Oberlin bat- 
tery mate, Harlan F. Burket, a curve 
ball pitcher. Burket was the first to 
ink a Toledo baseball document. 

That season, with Walker a main- 
stay behind the plate, Toledo cap- 
tured the championship of the eight- 
team Northwestern Ohio League. The 
circuit included seven other teams 
from Illinois and Michigan. In bag- 
ging the pennant, Toledo won 56 and 
lost 28 games, a percentage of .667. 
The team also won post-season en- 
gagements with Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Columbus. 

In his first year of professional 
competion, Fleet, as Walker was pop- 
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ularly known, participated in 60 
games. He compiled a batting aver- 
age of .251 that included 51 hits in 
235 at bats, five doubles and eight 
triples. He also had one home run 
in that era of the super dead ball. 

Toledo's immediate success cata- 
pulted the club into the American 
Association, a rival of the National 
League, the following season. Walk- 
er was one of the few players on the 
club's minor league roster to advance 
to major league status. The league 
embraced teams from New York, 
Columbus, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis 
and Washington. The Washington 
franchise was transferred to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, late in the season. 

With a record of 46 wins and 58 
losses, a mark of .442, Toledo fin- 
ished eighth in a 12-team race. Walk- 
er saw action in 42 games. He du- 
plicated his batting mark of the pre- 
vious season, getting 42 hits in 142 
at bats, two doubles and four triples. 

Gloves were not yet in vogue and 
Walker did most of his receiving 
barehanded. During and after many 
hot sessions behind the bat, his hands 
bled and blistered. But Walker dem- 
onstrated his durability, especially in 
1884, by handling the fireballing 
slants of Hank O'Day and Tony 
Mullane, two of the swiftest throwers 
of the time. 

G. L. Mercereau, a former Toledo 
baseball club mascot served as bat boy 
during part of Walker's tenure with 
the club. Reminiscing recently about 
the great catcher, Mercereau, who was 
about 10 years old at the time he saw 
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Fleet in action, said the only catching 
paraphernalia regularly used by the 
player was a mask. On_ occasions, 
Mercereau recalled, Walker used ap 
ordinary glove of lambskin fabric 
with the end of the fingers slit and 
a small padding in the palm of his 

hands. ] 

“T have seen him with his finger 
split open and bleeding,” Mercereay 
recounted, “but he would go right on 
catching. He had more nerve and gri 
than anybody I have ever seen.” 

In the opinion of the onetime mas. 
cot, “if present-day ball players suf. 
fered half as much as Walker en. 
dured they would be laid up for 
months.” 

Not long ago another Toledo resi- 
dent noted that 30 or 40 years back 
Walker returned to Toledo and wa 
interviewed by a newspaper reporter 
on his baseball career. ‘He told of 
his catching Hank O'Day,” E. Af ¢ 
Heaton remarked, “and how catchers | 
in those days caught barehanded: | 
how he and all the catchers used to 
boast of how, after a few hot ones. | | 
their hands would swell up and the 
swelling would serve as a cushion. 
The catcher who would declare the 
greatest swelling and probably. the 
least pain would be hailed as the 
greatest backstop.” 

During the season of 188+ Toledo 
baseball club struck the financial 
rocks and coupled with the fact that ] 
the city’s population was less than 
50,000, the team was forced out 0! 
major league ‘play. Although Toledo 
was represented in the newly-created 
Western League in 1885, Walker 
moved to Cleveland in the same loop. 
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The Western League, at that time, 
was short-lived and by June 15 Fleet 
had shifted his talents to Waterbury, 
Connecticut, where he finished the 
season. 

His diamond migration continued 
in 1887. That year he caught for the 
Newark, N. J., entry of the Interna- 
tional League. During the subsequent 
season Walker was on his second 
pennant-winner, the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Stars, which copped the International 
League bunting. He stayed with the 
Stars in 1889. Walker completed his 
professional career in comparative ob- 
scurity, playing with Terre Haute, In- 
diana, in 1890, and with Oconto, 
Wisconsin, in 1891. 

Incidentally, Fleet’s younger broth- 
et, Welby Wilberforce Walker, was 
given a brief, but undistinguished 
trial with Toledo in 1884. In only 
six games Welby had an anemic av- 
erage of .182. He dropped out of 
baseball and died in Steubenville, 
Ohio, in 1937 at the age of 77. 

Fleet was born in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, October 7, 1857, the son of 


lady Weep No More 


THE HUSBAND WAS CURIOUS. 


Dr. Moses W. Walker, a physician. 
The family later moved to Steuben- 
ville. Fleet enrolled in Oberlin in 
1877 and was graduated in 1881. He 
had completed one year of law study 
before the fascination of professional 
baseball sidetracked him. 

Upon retirement from baseball, 
Walker authored a book on the Ne- 
gro issue, Our Home Colony, pub- 
lished in Steubenville in 1908. The 
tome dealt with the past, contempo- 
rary and future status of the Negro 
in this country. A brilliant speaker. 
Walker appeared on many lecture 
platforms throughout Ohio. Visitins 
friends in Cleveland, Walker con 
tracted pneumonia and died therc 
May 11, 1924. He was 66. 

Just one ironic footnote to the To- 
ledo phase of Fleet’s baseball career. 
The current American Association 
entry in the city that may have con 
ceived the idea of a Negro in organ- 
ized baseball has not moved onc 
finger toward extending similar rec 
ognition to tan talent in this mor 
enlightened baseball generation. 


“Why do you weep and 


sniffle at a movie over the imaginary woes of people you never met?” 
And his wife replied, “Same reason why you scream and yell 
when a man you don’t know slides into second base.” 
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to the Papacy of the Catholic Church 


and all of them made great contributions 


At least three Africans have been elected 


THREE NEGRO POPES 


BY JOHN J. REILLY 


LTHOUGH for the past few 
hundred years men elected to 
the Papacy of the Catholic 

Church have been Italian, in previous 
times many nationalities have been 
represented and at least three of the 
Popes were Negroes. 

The three made far-reaching de- 
cisions that still effect the present day 
Church and it’s adherents. The offi- 
cial language of the Church was de- 
cided by one of them and the dogma 
of the infallibility of the Pope when 
speaking on matters of faith and 
morals was defined by another and 
ardently defended by the third. All 
are included in any listing of dis- 
tinguished men on the Papal throne 
and all three have been declared 
Saints by their Church. 

St. Victor was the first Negro Pope 
and the 13th successor of St. Peter. 
He was a native of Africa and was 
elected to the honor in 189. He was 
a strong-willed person in an age when 
such a man was vitally necessary to 
the new Christian faith which was 
beset with difficulties. Persecutions 


of Christians as enemies of the state 


were still rampant and within the 
Church were preachers who taught 
twisted and heretical interpretation; 
of it’s doctrines. 

Victor did not hesitate to use the 
ultimate threat, that of excommuni- 
cation, to condemn the teachings of 
these men and their followers. When 
the date for the celebration of Easter 
was an issue that seemed to endanger 
the unity of the Church, Victor 
threatened the entire Eastern branch 
of the Church with the ultimatum 
of conforming with his decision or 
of being expelled. He would have 
carried it through had he not bees 
dissuaded by the Syrian theologian, 
Irenaeus, who became Bishop 0! 
Lyons, France. 

This matter had been a cause for 
dispute for some time. The Church 
in Asia celebrated Easter on the 
Spring Equinox, whatever the day of 
the week; elsewhere in the Church 
the feast ‘was celebrated on the Sun- 
day following the 14th day, as it is 
now. 

Pope Victor had but recently e 
communicated the apostate and schis- 
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matic Theodotus, and he met this new 
threat to Church unity by summoning 
all Bishops to meetings, those nearby 
to Rome, others to certain designated 
points. After these consultations, the 
decision was announced by the Pope. 
From that time the celebration of 
Faster has been fixed in the Christian 
world. 

It was Victor, also, who made 
Latin the official language of the 
Church as an aid to unity. His con- 
tinual message to his Bishops and 
priests was “Keep the purity of the 
Faith with unity,” and by his declara- 
tion of a single official language for 
Church ceremonies and for interna- 
tional meetings of churchmen, he les- 
sened the possibility of misunder- 
standings and gave the Church an 
unchanging language of its own. It 
was a singularly wise solution and 
has never been changed. 

Pope Victor died in 199 after an 
eventful reign of ten years. 

Also a native of Africa was Mel- 
chiades, sometimes called St. Miltia- 
des, the thirty-second Pope. He had 
the privilege of witnessing the end 
of the persecutions of Christians with 
the issuing of the Edict of Milan by 
the Emperor Constantine in 313 
A. D. 

Until the time that Constantine 
made his announcement of toleration, 
three centuries after the foundation 
of the Church, Christian communi- 
ties in every part of the world had 
been victims of periodic pogroms 
when, as enemies of the state, they 
Were persecuted and often killed. 

Melchiades was elected Pope on 
July 2, 311. A year later Constan- 
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tine defeated Maxentius at the battle 
of the Milvian Bridge and the Roman 
law was changed to the toleration 
and then the privileging of Chris- 
tians. This was done by the grateful 
Emperor who had used flags em- 
blazoned with the Christian symbol, 
the cross, as battle standards after 
seeing a vision of a cross and the 
message, “In this sign thou shalt 
conquer.” His Edict began a new 
era in the life of the Church. 

The first Council of the Church to 
be summoned with the sanction of 
secular authorities was opened by 
Pope Melchiades in Rome to con- 
demn the Donatist heresy. The Pope 
opened the Council October 2, 313 
A. D. in a building given the Pope 
by Empress Fausta, wife of Constan- 
tine. This building, the Lateran Pal- 
ace, became the official residence of 
the Popes in Rome and remained so 
until its destruction by fire ten cen- 
turies later. 

The heresy which prompted the 
Council was caused by dissatisfaction 
with Bishop Caecilian as Bishop of 
Carthage in Africa. Donatus of 
Casa Nigra and his followers claimed 
the Bishop was consecrated invalidly. 
The Church in Africa was rent with 
the resulting dissension, so Emperor 
Constantine called upon Pope Mel- 
chiades to intervene and settle the 
quarrel. 

The Emperor asked in a letter to 
Melchiades that he, as Bishop of 
Rome and therefore supreme in re- 
ligious matters, end the strife by a 
Papal decision. 

During the Council meetings all 
charges against Caecilian were pre- 
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sented. Melchiades and the mem- 
bers of the Council considered the 
matter and then the Pope declared 
that ‘‘as Supreme Pontiff of the whole 
Church” he named Caecilian lawful 
Bishop of Carthage. In so speaking 
he re-affirmed the Catholic doctrine 
of the infallible authority of the Pope 
in faith and morals. 

Pope Melchiades died the follow- 
ing year, on January 11. 

Although a member of an African 
family, the third Negro Pope, St. 
Gelasius was born in Rome. He as- 
cended the Papal throne in 492 A. 
D. and though his pontificate lasted 
but five years, historians declare “he 
showed himself a vigorous pontiff, 
in fact one of the greatest in that 
century of great Popes.” 

He was a man of literary tastes and 
wrote extensively. Many of his let- 
ters, books and hymns have been lost 
but those which remain show great 
piety, idealism, courage and lucidity 
of thought. 

One of his first writings as Pope 
was an opposition to the celebration 
of Lupercalia, the very old pagan 
ceremonies which had been proposed 
by members of the Roman Senate. 
Gelasius wrote that no true Chris- 
tian could have anything to do with 
pagan practices so plans for the event 
were abandoned. 

In a letter to Emperor Zeno of 
Byzantium, Galesius defined and cm- 


phasized the limits of lay power 4 
contrasted to religious responsibility 
“There are two powers by which 
chiefly this world is ruled,” he wrote 
“The sacred authority of the priest 
is so much weightier as they mus 
render before the tribunal of God a 
account even for the Kings of men,’ 
He thus re-stated the authority oi 
himself and even the humbler «. 
clesiastics in spiritual affairs to on: 
of the highest representatives oj 
worldly might. 

His profound scholarship did not 
prevent Gelarius from displaying con: 
siderable business acumen in_ regu- 
lating and distributing revenues. He 
became renowned as,a_ builder of 
asylums and as a patron of the poor. 

He lived a private life of austerity, 
prayer and penance and was eve: 
vigilant for religious abuses on the 
part of both the clergy and the laity. 

When Gelarius died on November 
19, 496, he was known throughout 
the entire Church as a very holy and 
a very learned man. 

The three Negro Popes directed 
the Catholic Church during some of 
the most crucial periods in its his- 
tory. With the increasing number 
of Negro clergy, Bishops and Arch: 
bishops in various parts of the world, 
it may well be that other Negro 
Popes will follow these renowned 
predecessors as Supreme Head of the 
Catholic Church. 
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COVING IN NOVEMBER 


IWAS A SUCKER FOR THE GAMBLERS Sherman White 

Sherman White, rated as one of the country’s greatest basketball play- 
ets, tells in this sport’s exclusive how he became involved in the shocking 
basketball scandal that has rocked the nation. In his own words the 
graceful six-foot-five player describes the way gamblers with $1,000 bills 
enticed college stars to shave points on big games. ‘My life has been 
turned into a shambles on account of it,” writes White. “I’m doing my 
best to pick up the pieces.”” You won't be able to forget the sickening 
impact of this tragic personal history for a long time. It’s the saddest 
story of the year. 


ARE NEGROES MORE PREJUDICED THAN WHITES? 
George S. Schuyler 

So long have we been accustomed to thinking of racial prejudice as 
something white people inflict upon Negroes, that we are not prone to 
admit that Negroes, too, have their prejudices, their hates and their deep- 
seated antipathies. “Nobody wants a black woman but a white man,’ is 
an old saying, but according to this timely article by author-journalist 
George S. Schuyler, it only reflects an intra-racial color bias. Added to 
the pro-Caucasian prejudice some Negroes have and the more common 
prejudices born of fear, envy, resentment and a desire for revenge, Ne- 
groes are often far more prejudiced than their white brothers. 


WHY I LET MY BABIES LIVE Edward T. Clayton 

When Mrs. Willa McCarther first saw her Siamese babies, two little 
girls joined together at the crown of their tiny heads, she wept bitterly. 
She knew that eventually she would be called upon to decide for her 
babies between the risk of an operation and a life of helplessness—one 
of the gravest decisions a mother ever had to make. This is the heart- 
wracking story of how this Negro mother made her decision and stuck 
by it, of her love for her babies and her faith in God. 


DO BIG NEGROES KEEP LITTLE NEGROES DOWN? 
Langston Hughes 

The upper class Negro is not high enough up to keep anybody down, 
according to this article, although there are a few of them who like the 
feeling of superiority. They drive expensive and showy cars, live in the 
whitest suburbs in which money and covenants will permit them to live, 
send their children to private schools where they are “the first’ or 
“among the few Negro children” to attend. But the majority of the Mr. 
Big Dogs, says the writer, are socially and racially conscious of their 
obligations to the less fortunate brother. 
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“Did you girls see that article in Reader's Digest about Edith Sampson 
and the UN?” asked Mrs. Smart of a group of club ladies as they sipped tei 
in the parlors of the Second Baptist Church. 

“T read it,”’ volunteered Mrs. A. Lert, reaching for another mint. “It wa 
reprinted in the September NeGRo DicEsT.” 

“And I suppose you read the marvelous (she pronounced it mah-vah-less) 
Ladies’ Home journal story about the Negro family in Baltimore?” pursued 
the superior one. 

Mrs. A. Lert smiled sweetly. “That was in NEGRO DicEsT too.” 

Mrs. Smart was beginning to do a slow burn. ‘Now don’t tell me, dahling 
that you have also read the Howard Whitman piece on how the sale of 
narcotics to children can be stopped. It was in the Woman's Home Com: 
panion—and had xo Negro angle.” 

Mrs. A. Lert shook her pretty head. ‘Nooooo,” she admitted lightly, “but 
I see by the ‘Coming’ section of my NeGro Dicest that Mr. Whitman's 
fine article is being reprinted in its October issue.” 

“You! You don’t miss anything, do you?”” snapped Mrs. Smart, setting 
her tea cup firmly on the table. 

“NEGRO DiGEsT doesn’t miss anything,” corrected our loyal friend. “And 
I never miss NeGro Dicest!” Mrs. A. Lert turned to the other ladies. ‘For 
a $3 subscription to NEGRO DicestT I save 60 cents a year, and what is more 
important, I save myself the time and expense of trying to buy and read 
every magazine and newspaper that publishes anything worthwhile by o: 
about Negroes.” 

How right she is. You, too, can be as well read, and in the know and as 
prepared to do verbal battle with Mrs. Smart as was our friend, Mrs. A 
Lert. To be a regular reader of NeGRo Dicest, send us your subscription 
today, along with your $3, and we will send you 100 pages every month of 
the top of the literary crop, Negro-wise. 
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November, 1950, to October, 1951 


VOLUME NINE 


NUMBERS 1- 


12 


ABOLITION: 
An Abolitionist and his Ne- 


gro Nephews............ Dec. 22 
ADOPTION: 
Why We Adopted a Negro 
AFRICA: 
An African King Goes to 
Britain's New Bastion in 
David Livingstone’s Last 
Gospel of the Plow........ Sept. 30 
Growing Pains in South 
I'll Never Fear Leprosy 
Aug. 20 
Sept. 46 
Life and Times of a Dia- 
mond Miner............. Jan. 76 
Little Red School House in 
the Jungle.............. April 23 
Safari by Auto............ May 92 
White Witch Doctor........ Feb. 75 
Why Have 110 Wives....... May 33 
AMERICA: 
Fourth of July, 1951........ July 93 
I Like America............ Dec. 3 
Why I Want to Stay in 
June 52 


ART AND ARTISTS: 
Are Black Women Beautiful?.June 16 


Art in an Insane Asylum... .. Feb. 14 
The Christ ofthe Haitian 
Primitives .............. June 90 


AUTHORS: 

Is the Negro Writer Free?. . 
AUTOMOBILES: 

Bright Chariots........... April 59 
AVIATION: 

A Pilot Rolls His Point..... July 88 
BIOGRAPHY: 

(Alvord, Emory) Gospel of 


.Sept. 43 


(Anderson, Marian) I Must 
Keep My Color............ April 65 
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(Austin, Augustine A.) The 
Fabulous No. 409........ June 
(Bailey, Bill) Why I'm 


Dancing Again........... Sept. 8 


(Baker, Josephine) How Jo 
Baker Got Started....... Aug. 

(Banneker, Benjamin) Mile- 
stones in Negro History. . . Nov. 


(Bethune, Mary McLeod) 


Queen Mary: Champion 
of Negro Women....... Dec. 
(Biddle, Nicholas) First 


Blood of the Civil War...Oct. 7 


(Bomar, Thomas) The Ne- 
gro Who Looks Like Lin- 


(Broonzy, “Big” Bill) Do 

You Remember? ........ Aug. 25 
(Brown, John) Milestones 

in Negro History......... Oct. 61 
(Buchanan, Charles) King 

OF: the: July 95 
(Burleigh, Harry Thacker) 

Milestones in Negro His- 

(Carey, Archibald J. Jr.) 

Riding the Color Line..... Aug. 7 
(Carter, Benny) Jazz’ Most 

Underrated Musician ....Sept. 88 
(Carver, Dr. George Wash- 

ington) The Geni of Tus- 

(Charles, Ezzard) New 

King of the Heavyweights. Mar. 15 
(Cogburn, Jeffery L.) Hero 

of Shrapnel Hill......... Sept. 58 
(Davis, Benjamin J. Jr.) 

Portrait of a Communist. .Feb. 84 
(Douglass, Frederick) Mile- 

stones in Negro History...Feb. 13 
(Douglas, Robert L.) King 

Of the: July 95 
(Drexel, Katharine) Catho- 

lic Citadel of Learning... .Sept. 41 
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(Dudley, Sgt. Arthur C.) 
Fourth Squad, Third Pla- 


(Eckstine, Billy) Man with 

the Cashmere Voice...... Nov. 22 
(Edwards, Walter J. and 


Frances) The Hospital 

Built on Faith.......... April 88 
(Ellington, Edward Kenne- 

dy, “Duke” ) Mighty Man 

OF IMUSIC. Dec. 9 
(Ellington, Edward Kenne- 

dy, ‘“Duke’) Was 

Jealous of My Father..... May 52 
(Ellington, Mercer K.) I 

Was Jealous of My Father.May 52 
(Emmerich, Oliver) Crusad- 


inp RAHOL..... April 14 
(Fetchit, Stepin’) Do You 

Remember? ............ Nov. 42 
(Forman, Harrison) Idol of 

thE June 32 
(Fortes, Joe) Old Joe of 

English Bay.............. Feb. 32 


(Greenfield, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor) The Black Swan....Nov. 73 


(Grimke, Archibald) An 

Abolitionist and His Ne- 

gto Nephews............ Dec. 22 
(Hall, Adelaide) Do You 

Remember? ............. May 73 
(Hayes, Roland) The Magic 

Of Music ... Aug. 32 
(Henderson, Fletcher) Sa- 

lute ‘to. Fletch. .........5 Aug. 95 
(Henson, Matthew) Idol of 

(Holmes, Joseph ‘Tunnel 

Joe”) Iron Bars Do Not a 

Prison Make............. Oct. 74 
(Irving, Monte), Baseball's 

Giant July 58 


(Jackson, Eugene) Do You 
(James, Rev. H. J.) The 


Miracle of Vallejo....... Feb. 94 
(Jefferson, Howard) A Pilot 

Rolls His Point.......... July 88 
(Jethroe, Sam) Jethroe and 

the Sophomore Jinx...... Aug. 34 
(Johnson, ‘Buddy’’) Keep- 

ing a Big Band Big...... April 47 
(Johnson, Jack) Mile- 


stones in Negro History. .Mar. 64 
(Joryman, Jerry Thomas) 

His Whole World Shines.May 90 
(Julian, Colonel Hubert 
Fauntleroy) Do You Re- 
member the Black Eagle?..Mar. 36 


(Julian, Percy) New Hope 

for Old Men............ 
(Knighten, Grace) I Was 

a Lady-in-Waiting....... Sept. 53 
(Langford, Sam) The Cham- 

pion Who Never Won a 


(Lawrence, Jacob) Art in an 

Insane ‘Asylum........... Feb. 14 
(Ledbetter, Hudie ‘‘Lead- 


belly’) Leadbelly Land....May 6 
(Louis, Joe) I Didn’t Raise 

My Boy to Be a Fighter. .Feb. 3 
(Louis, Joe) What Hap- 

pened to Joe Louis’ 

$4,000,000? ............ Mar. 87 
(Louis, Joe) The Champ 

Who Was Born Too Late. June 64 
(L’Ouverture, Toussaint) 


Milestones in Negro 

(Mackey, James R. Bizz’) 

Do You Remember?..... Feb. 35 
(McMillan, Dr. Aaron) 

Juagle Doctor... ... 0... Sept. 46 


(Miller, Quintard) Do You 
Remember? Miller and 


July 75 
(Morelos, Jose Maria) Mex- 
ico’s Negro President..... May 10 


(Moton, Robert Russa) The 
Most Unforgettable Char- 


acter I've Met........... Feb. 66 
(Murphy, Isaac) No Memo- 
rial for Isaac Murphy..... Nov. 63 


(Peters, James) How We 
Educated Our Children... .Sept. 17 
(Pickens, William) Do You 


Remember? ............. Jan. 17 
(Razaf, Andy) Do You 

Remember? ...........+. Oct. 11 
(Robinson, Jackie) I Live 

With a. Hero... ... June 3 
(Robinson, Rachel Isum) I 

Live With a Hero........ June 3 


(Robinson, Ray ‘‘Sugar’’) 
Whiz Kid of Boxing and 


BUSINESS July 45 
(Roosevelt, Franklin Dela- 

no) The Secret Papers of 

(Roosevelt, Franklin Dela- 

no) Three Who Saw FDR 

(Sampson, Edith S.) I Like 

(Sampson, Edith S$.) Thorn 

in Russia's Side... Sept. 3 
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(Simmons, Ozzie) Do You 


Remember? ........:.... Sept. 64 
(Slater, Marcus) Do You 

Remember? Miller and 

(Smith, Rev. James E.) I 

Am the World's Oldest 

(Smith, Willie, Lion’) 

Lion on the Loose........ July 69 
(Spaulding, C. C.) Why I 

Have Faith in God ...... April 95 


(Stephens, Mrs. Charlotte) 

Dean of the School Marms. May 31 
(Tatum, Reece ‘Goose”’ ) 

A Goose that Laid a 


Golden Egg............. May 41 
(Taylor, Brice) Do You 

Remember? ............ April 63 
(Thompson, Henry) Base- 

ball’s Giant Killers....... July 58 
(Thompson, Ulysses _ S.) 

Do You Remember?... 76 
(Tilly, Mrs. Milton E.) Miss 

Tilly’s Crusade .......... July 3 
(Turner, Joe) Pianist in Tel 

(Turpin, Randy) Sweeter 

(Walker, Moses Fleetwood ) 

Barehanded Catcher....... Oct. 85 


(Waring, Judge J. Waties) 
The Lonesomest Man in 


(Washington, Booker T.) 

Booker T. Washington's 

(Washington, Booker T.) 

Milestones of Negro 


(Webb, Simm T.) Casey 
Jones’ Forgotten Fireman. . Jan. 83 
(Weld, Theodore Dwight) 
An Abolitionist and His 
Negro Nephews......... Dec. 22 
(Widmark, Richard) A 
Movie Star Who Hates 
(Young, Colonel Charles) 
Colonel Young’s Famous 
(Young, John and Leah) 
Sixteen Sticks in a Bundle.Oct. 62 
BOOKS—SPECIAL COLLECTIONS: 
Buried Treasures of Negro 
BROTHERHOOD: 
The Miracle of Vallejo..... Feb. 94 


OCTOBER, 


1951 


The South Discovers 


Brotherhood Feb. 69 
Turn the Other Cheek...... Mar. 43 
BUSINESS: 


The Fabulous No. 409..... June 87 
He Struck Gold in a Gas 
Station Mar. 
Whole World Shines...May 90 
Old i of English Bay..... Feb. 32 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH: 
Babies in Prison............ Oct. 24 
How I Told My Child About 
Race (Series). .April-August v.p.* 
How We Educated Our 
White Boy in Georgia...... June 67 
Why We Adopted a Negro 
Child 
CHURCH AND RELIGION: 
Can Sunday Schools Fight 


The Congregation that Con- 

Deathbed Confessions. ..... Mar. 32 
Parish in Hades. <<. «003 April 7 
Three Negro Popes......... Oct. 88 


Why I Have Faith in God. ‘April 95 
CITIES: 

America’s Segregated Cities.. Aug. 82 

Brown Pioneers of Brooklyn. Dec. 52 

Dynamite in Chicago 


HOUSING: April 3 
Flanner House: Indianapolis 


Promised Land in Kansas... 
CIVIL RIGHTS: 
The Report that Stirred 
America’s Conscience..... May 3 
To Secure These Rights..... Jan. 19 
COLLEGE FRATERNITIES 
AND SORORITIES: 
Fraternity Comes to the Frat 
House 
COMMENTARY: 
Charlie Cherokee... 
COMMUNISM: 
I Was a Sucker for the Com- 
Portrait of a Communist... .Feb. 84 
EDUCATION: 
Can Negro Colleges Survive. .Jan. 25 
Catholic Citadel of Learning.Sept. 41 
How Negro Colleges Were 


.Jan. 52 


-Nov.-July v.p.* 


Little Red School House in 
the Jungle... April 23 


EDUCATION—Discrimination: 
A Campus Shows the Way. .April 81 
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How Our College Ended 


Racial Bias............. April 32 
A White Mother Speaks..... Feb. 52 
EMPLOYMENT: 
Are Negroes Returning to 
Hiring Negroes is Good 
BUSINESS Aug. 63 
Negroes in Department 
Stores ....... Feb. 86 
ETHIOPIA: 
Ethiopia’s Fourth Italian 


EUROPE, RACE ATTITUDES: 
What Europeans Are Asking 


About Negroes.......... Mar. 65 
The World Watches 
America’s Racism......... Jan. 70 
EXPLORATION: 
Idol of the Arctic.......... June 32 
FICTION: 
Afternoon in Deer Meadow. April 35 
Black Water Blues.......... Jan. 60 
“Bot You July 78 
Grand Shoes... Nov. 78 
The Great Moving Power...Sept. 66 
Little Nooley’s Blues....... June 78 
A Pilot Rolls His Point..... July 88 
The Unfinished House....... July 33 
*OLKLORE AND LEGEND: 
Santa's Little Helper........ May 60 
FARMS AND FARMING: 
16 Sticks in a Bundle....... Oct. 62 
FUNERALS: 
Fabulous Funerals ......... Nov. 17 
GAMBLING: 
The Wages of Sin Are Not 
Always Death ........... Oct. 3 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
Britain’s New Bastion in 
Africa Aug. 72 
HAUTE: 
The Christ of the Haitian 
Primitives June 90 


Milestones in Negro History, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture....May 84 
PBEALTH: 
« How Health is an Index to 
Democracy ............. Dec. 76 
HORSES AND HORSE RACING: 
No Memorial for Isaac Mur- 
HOUSING: 
America’s Segregated Cities.. Aug. 82 
Dynamite in Chicago Hous- 
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FHOUSING . es Sept. 72 
HUMOR: 
Back Door Stuff..... Aug.-Oct. v.p.* 
Bell’s Lettres. ....... Nov.-Oct. v.p.* 


Nov., Jan., March, June, July v.p.* 
Jokes Negroes Tell on Them- 
selves June 21 
INDIA: 
I Was A Lady-in-Waiting. . .Sept. 53 
ISRAEL: 


Black Jews of Israel........ July 52 
Pianist in Tel Aviv........ April 84 
JEWS: 
Black Jews of Israel........ July 52 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 
Girl Gangs of Harlem...... Mar. 38 
How We Can Stop Dope 
Sales: to Kids... Oct. 52 
KU KLUX KLAN: 
The Most Unforgettable 
Character I've Met....... Feb. 66 


LAW ENFORCEMENT: 

West Coast Crime Fighter. ..Feb. 62 
LEADERSHIP: 

What's Wrong With Negro 


LITERATURE, NEGRO: 
Buried Treasures Of Negro 
LOVERS: 
Great Negro Lovers........ Feb. 37 
LYNCHING: 
Lynching By Law.......... Sept. 94 
MARRIAGE: 
I Won't Marry Profes- 
sional Man ............. June 46 
Is The Merry Widow Merry. . July 21 
Is The Other Woman Neces- 
Why Have 110 Wives?...... May 33 
Why I Want a Negro Wife. .July 64 


Why Negro Women Leave 


MEDICINE: 
The First Ether Patient...... Feb. 44 


The Hospital Built On Faith. 
Am The World's Oldest 


I'll Never Fear Leprosy 

Aug. 20 
Is Sickle Ceil*'Anemia A Ne- 

gro Disease? ............. May 64 
Jungle Doctor ............ Sept. 46 


New Hope For Old Men... .Mar. 52 
MEXICO: 
Mexico's Negro President... .May 10 
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The Life And Times Of A 


Diamond Miner.......... Jan. 76 
MISCEGENATION: 
Are White Women Stealing 

Apr. 52 
Dark Are My Roots........ Nov. 44 
Why I Want A Negro Wife. . July 64 

MOTION PICTURES: 
A Hollywood Director Speaks 

He Passed as a Negro....... Oct. 16 
A Movie Star Who Hates 

MUSIC; 
Bootleg Records ........... May 38 
Do You Remember, Andy 

Do You Remember, Bill 

Hot Rennaissance Of Dixie- 

I Was Jealous Of My Father.May 52 
Jazz Goes To College........ Aug. 45 
Jazz’ Most Underrated Mu- 

Keeping A Big Band Big....Apr. 47 
Leadbelly Land ............ May 6 
Lion On The Loose......... July 69 
The Magic Of Music....... Aug. 32 
Rocking The Gospel Train... Apr. 10 
Salute To Fletch........... Aug. 95 

NARCOTICS: 
How We Can Stop Dope 
Salés to: Kids... Oct. 52 
PASSING: 
He Passed as a Negro....... Oct. 16 
Riding the Color Line...... Aug. 7 
POLITICS AND SUFFRAGE: 


I Saw Negro Votes Peddled. Sept. 
PREJUDICE: 
How I Told My Child About 


RAGE (ser.) Apr.-Aug. v.p.* 
The Walls Of Segregation 
Are Tumbling Down...... Oct. 29 
White Boy in Georgia...... June 67 
A White Southerner Talks 
PRESS: 
Crusading Editor .......... Apr. 14 
The Vanishing Negro Press. .Dec. 64 
PRISON: 
Babies in Prison. ........... Oct. 24 
Iron Bars Do Not a Prison 
Oct. 74 
PROSTITUTION: 
_ Famous Negro Madames....Aug. 27 
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PUERTO RICO: 


Letter from Puerto Rico....Nov. 67 
RACE: 
Antidote To Barbarism...... Dec. 88 
How I Told My Child About 
RACE RELATIONS: 
How the Race Problem Em- 
barrasses America ....... Nov. 52 
The Miracle Of Vallejo..... Feb. 94 
The World Watches Amer- 
RADIO: 
Ivy Tackle Toler- 
The Qui Jan. 14 
RIOTS 
7 In Negro History 
. The Harlem Riots...Aug. 71 
SEX INSTRUCTION: 
Sex Education Can Be Dan- 
Are Sex Books Any Good... .Sept. 37 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS: 
Flanner House: Indianapolis 
Miracle: Drug. July 82 
SOUTH: 
A White Southerner Talks 
The Lonesomest Man In 
SOUTH—RACE RELATIONS: 
Honorable Mention ........ Apr. 79 
Hope in the Heart......... Dec. 84 
Mrs. Tilly’s Crusade........ July 3 
The South Discovers Brother- 
The Walls Of Segregation 
Are Tumbling Down...... Oct. 29 
Southland Revisited ........ Apr. 93 
White Boy In Georgia...... June 67 
SPOR'TS—BASEBALL: 
Barehanded Catcher ........ Oct. 85 
Baseball's Giant Killers. ..... July 58 
Do You Remember ?. . . Bizz 
I Live With A Hero... June 3 
Jethroe And the Sophomore 
SPORTS—BASKETBALL: 
A Goose That Laid A Golden 
SPORTS—BOKXING: 
The Who Never 
Won A Title. 0% Feb. 55 
I Didn’t Raise My Boy To 
Milestones in Negro History 
Johnson). << Mar. 64 
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New King Of The Heavy- 


Whiz Kid Of Boxing And 


SPORTS—FOOTBALL: 
Do You Remember .. . 


Brice Taylor ............ Apr. 63 
Do You Remember .. . 
Ozzie Simmons ......... Sept. 64 


THEATRE: 
How Jo Baker Got Started. ..Aug. 15 
A Job for Officer Barnes. ...Dec. 95 
What Show Business Owes 
Why I’m Dancing Again....Sept. 8 
RAILROADS AND RAILROADING: 
Are Railroads Losing Negro 
TRAVEL, DISCRIMINATION: 
Are Railroads Losing Negro 
UNITED STATES—ARMY: 
Can The Army Crack the 


Color Line? . Nov. 3 
Colonel Young's Famous 
Nov. 29 


Fourth Squad, Third Platoon.May 45 
It’s A No-Race Army Now...Apr. 56 


Please Forward ............ May 69 
UNITED STATES—NAVY: 

Hero of Shrapnel Hill...... Sept. 58 
UNITED STATES HISTORY: 

Black’ Swan Nov. 73 

Clothesline Telegraph ...... Nov. 70 


First Blood of the Civil War.Oct. 79 
Milestones in Negro History 
Emanicpation Proclamation. Jan. 69 
Milestones in Negro History 
—FEPC June 15 
Milestones In Negro History: 
Negroes At Annapolis... .Sept. 36 
Milestones In Negro History 
—First Slave Insurrection. Apr. 31 
VIRGIN ISLANDS: 
The Virgins Look To Their 
WITCHCRAFT: 
The First Witch Of The 
First Witch Hunt......... Jan. 87 
WOMEN: 
Are Black Women Beauti- 


Are White Women Stealing 

Quer Men? Apr. 52 
Goodbye Grandma ......... Dec. 46 


Is The Merry Widow Merry?.July 21 
Is The Other Woman Neces- 
What's Wrong With Negro 
Why Negro Women Leave 
WOMEN—ACHIEVEMENT: 
Dean Of The School Marms. .May 31 


Mrs. Tilly's Crusade........ July 3 
Queen Mary: Champion of 
Negro Women .......... Dec. 32 
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the mailbag 


Liked Lincoln Double 


The monthly articles in NEGRo DiGEst 
are superb. They are truly the “best ar- 
ticles on the Negro in the nation’s press,”’ 
as your publication so aptly puts it. 

I am a subscriber and I await each month 
eagerly for its arrival. I first was intro- 
duced to NEGRO DiGEst way back in 1943 
when I was stationed at Camp Shanks, 
N. Y. I have been reading it ever since. 
I am a railway mail clerk and I especially 
enjoyed the one on Mr. Bomar, “the Abe 
Lincoln double.” 

LeRoy H. Harrison 
Washington, D. C. 


Pioneer From Philly 


With pride of acknowledging the ability 
of one of my race who brought into being 
a publication just for the interest of his 
race—with history and other information 
never before published, I congratulate you 
for NEGRO DiIcEsT. 

I am glad I secured the first issue edited 
and haven't failed to continue to subscribe 
to it up to date. I believe many of the 
other races, reading NEGRo Dicest and 
learning of our many abilities, have found 
that “God has made of one blood all na- 
tions’—that He has implanted as many 
talents in our group as He gave people 
who were always free. 

I am prouder of our NEGRO DicEst than 
I am of any other colored publication in 
existence today. May you teach us more 
and more to appreciate our abilities, by 
improving them. 

R. L. Hunter 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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More Letters 


I was a subscriber to NEGRO Dicest be- 
fore getting out of grade school. 

I think the number of informative let- 
ters to the editor is getting smaller. Ask 
the readers to express their opinions of 
each article in the Digest. 

Syvallia Washington 
St. Louis, Mo. 


June Issue Best 


“Why I Want to Stay in America,’ by 
Mr. George S. Schuyler and “I Won't 
Marry a Professional Man,” by Mrs. R. B., 
are timely and eye-opening. The June issue 
of NeGRo DicEst is one of the best yet 
and the two articles above are standouts. 

Frank White 
Seattle, Washington 


A Hand To Heim 


I have just finished reading the July edi- 
tion of Necro Dicest and was very 
touched by Oskar Heim’s article. I happen 
to be colored and somehow I have always 
had a strong attraction to the opposite race. 

I am glad to be able to pour out my feel- 
ings without being looked upon as a misfit. 
I also learned that Mr. Heim is from Ger- 
many and I have quite a few friends from 
Munich and other parts of Germany. 

If people are good, it doesn’t make any 
difference where they come from or what 
their race, color or creed. 

I think Mr. Heim’s article was very in- 
teresting. 

(Miss) Bobby Young 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Bouquet For Boyd 


In answer to the article, “Are White 
Women Stealing Our Men?’’, I am white, 
24 years old and born in the South. It is 
high time we change our way of life. 
What was good enough for grandma, is 
no longer good enough for me. 

I want a man I can love and respect, 
wait on and make his home a place he will 
be glad to come home to at the end of 
a hard day’s work. 

In some ways I am old-fashioned. The 
man should have more education than the 
woman in order to be the head of the 
house but a woman has to have good sense 
and intelligence to keep up with him. 

Would I marry a Negro? Yes, if I felt 
I could make him happier by doing so. 
I, too, feel as S. A. Boyd, that there 
should be more marriages between the 
white and Negro races. 

Lucy Ann Rambeau 
Farmington, Mich. ° 


Prejudice At Home 


I refer to the glib mouthings of George 
Schuyler in the June issue in your maga- 


zine. Maybe he has been everywhere and 
seen everything. But the truth is that color 
prejudice in America is second only to 
that in South Africa. 

On another occasion Schuyler asked, 

“Where else in the world does a Negro 
*woman drive a Cadillac?” Nowhere, of 
course, but in the United States, where in 
many places she is denied even the courtesy 
of lunching in a hamburger shack. It is 
precisely this paradox that gives color 
prejudice in the U.S.A. a special kind of 
viciousness. 

One suspects that organizations are 
growing among dark Latin Americans be- 
cause they fear the presence of imported 
Jim Crow. With U.S. investments increas- 
ing in their midst, they know very well that 
many of our white folks spread the disease 
of color prejudice wherever they and their 
money go. 
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Noted Historian, Arnold J. Toynbee, 
says that war and class are threats to mod- 
ern civilization. And by class he means 
racial prejudice as we know it in the United 
States and economic oppression as it exists 
in most of the world. 

Colored and white Americans alike have 
more material things than any other people 
on earth. First, because of the often over- 
looked fact that their country has a com- 
bination of natural resources unmatched 
by any other. Secondly, their country so 
far has not been ravished by war. 

The question, therefore, is not as Schuy- 
ler would have us believe whether Ameri- 
can Negroes have more frigidaires and au- 
tomobiles than all other Negroes in the 
world. There is simply no substitute for 
human rights. 

Edward Peeks 
Chicago, Ill. 


Right On Railroads 


This may be a little late, but I have just 
returned from Fort Belvoir, Virginia, and 
found my back copies of NEGRO Dicgst. 
Fresh from a run-in with Jim Crow while 
traveling on a southern railroad, the ar- 
ticle, “Are Railroads Losing Negro Patron- 
age?” had a special interest for me. 

It happened in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
while I was on my way back to Fort Bliss, 
Texas. Since I was traveling on the Gov- 
ernment, I was furnished with meal tickets. 
When I inquired about a place to eat, the 
man at the newsstand told me to knock at 
the kitchen door of the depot restaurant 
and I would be taken care of. I was served 
in the back of the kitchen. 

I have also found the same situation in 
the Trailway Bus station in Washington, 
D. C. I couldn't believe that this place 
was the capital of the United States. 

If any other soldier or any members of 
the Armed Forces runs into this situation, 
don’t get hot under the collar. Times and 
things are changing every day. 

Col. William B. Peague 
Fort Bliss, Texas 
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